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THE  THREE  OVERHEARD  WHISPERS. 


I.  THE  FIRST  WniSrER. 

Night  after  niffht  the  inu.<ic  clashed  in  oiir  rear. 
It  was  very  pleasant  and  interestinji,  as  we  lounged 
about  in  our  little  garden,  or  took  coffee  in  the 
small  building  that  served  us  for  a  suininer-house. 
We  were  living  in  Paris,  and,  for  the  sake  of  econ¬ 
omy,  quite  close  to  the  barriers,  for  the  n-nts  get 
wonderfidlv  cheajier  as  you  clear  away  from  the 
Champs  Eiysdes  and  the  Faubourg.  Now  close  to 
our  residence  there  was  some  place  of  public  enter¬ 
tainment,  the  Salle  d’ Artois,  I  think  they  called  it. 
We  did  not  much  like  the  pro.ximity,  but  there  was 
never  any  noise  or  disturbance,  and  the  crash  of 
the  music  through  the  summer  air  was  at  times 
pleasant  enough.  It  is  astonishing  what  children 
m  respect  to  amusement  our  heroic  neighbors  are. 
In  the  prettiest  locality  they  get  up  some  parody  of 
a  theatre  or  some  imitative  Mabille.  I  am  Iniund 
to  say,  however,  that  our  Salle  d’ Artois  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  ornament  to  our  avenue,  which  converged, 
like  many  other  identical  avenues  close  by,  to  the 
main  boulevard  and  the  perjictual  roiid  point.  Tliere 
was  a  revolving  gate  to  the  salle,  or  jardin,  before 
which  the  inevitable  gimdarme  lounged,  and  on 
each  side  there  was  a  bowery  expanse  of  foliage, 
and  in  the  foliage  were  nichi'd  statues,  claspedly 
holding  lamps  that  shed  a  mild,  seductive  lustre. 
The  general  notion  conveyed  by  the  whole  was 
that  this  illuminated  pathway  led  you  on  to  some 
ideal  hall  of  dazzling  delight ;  but  we  knew  by  the 
view  from  our  back  windows  that  the  place  was  a 
mere  bam,  and  that  it  belonged  to  that  numerous 
class  of  entertainments  of  which  the  best  part  is  to 
be  seen  on  the  outside  and  for  nothing.  A  very 
moderate  price, — half  a  franc,  I  think, — would 
give  admission,  and  of  this  half  franc  half  was  to  lie 
returned  to  the  ticket-holder  in  the  way  of  consuin- 
mntion.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  mushroom  sort  of  concert 
or  casino  place,  of  which  so  many  spring  up  in  the 
outskirts  of  Paris,  and  Avhich  provided  a  kind  of 
rough  entertainment  for  local  jiatrons  who  wanted 
to  do  things  cheap,  and  to  be  saved  a  journey  into 
Paris. 

The  salle  might  bp  necessarj-  for  those  people  in 
Lin  'Ternes  who  insisted  ujxm  some  kind  of  amuse¬ 
ment  every  night,  and  who,  rather  than  not  have 
it,  w'ould  shoot  for  nuts  or  ride  on  horses  in  a  whirli¬ 
gig.  We  Britishers  do  not  require  much  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  when  we  take  it  we  like  it  of  the  very 
best.  1  don’t  know  how  often  I  had  passed  the  al¬ 
luring  portal  of  the  salle  with  its  colored  lights.  I 
don’t  know  how  often  I  had  n’t  had  the  benefit  of 


its  rapid  dance  music.  But  I  can  truly  say  that  the 
remotest  intention  of  visiting  this  choice  place  of 
amusement  never  crossed  my  mind.  Neither  can  I 
explain  to  myself  up  to  this  d.ay  how  I  ever  came 
to  do  so. 

I  remember  that  it  had  been  verj-  hot  all  that 
day ;  that  I  had  stopped  at  home  trying  all  sorts  of 
comhinations  with  ice  and  eau  de  Seitz,  which  had 
the  invariable  effect  of  making  things  in  general 
much  hotter ;  that  in  the  evening  I  had  gone  to  two 
or  three  places  where  that  day  was  the  reception- 
day;  that  I  had  come  back  and,  as  my  custom 
was,  had  smoked  and  taken  coffee,  looked  through 
the  Moiiltiur  du  Solr  and  Li'  Petit  Journal,  favor¬ 
ite  publications  in  our  economical  quarter  of  the 
city.  After  that,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  I  took 
my  little  constitutional  turn  round  the  garden, 
smelling  the  wall-flowers  that  were  our  chief  horti- 
cultur.al  ornament.  Tlien  I  paused.  It  was  onze 
lieures.  Being  a  man  of  regular  habits,  as  an  ordi¬ 
nary  matter  I  should  have  gone  in-door,  have  tam¬ 
pered  with  my  constitution  with  some  more  iced  ef¬ 
fervescing  drink,  and  composed  myself  towards 
slumber  with  a  book.  But  the  music  was  crashing 
so  emphatically  that,  to  the  dismay  of  the  concihrge, 
who,  relying  on  my  regular  habits,  had  gone  to  bed, 
I  sallied  forth  into  the  boulevard.  “  I  declare,”  I 
said  to  myself,  “  I  will  look  up  our  little  salle  to¬ 
night.  There ’s  nobody  who  will  know  me.  And 
I ’ve  heard  the  music  so  often  that  they  ought  to  see 
the  color  of  my  money.” 

Near  the  entrance  there  was  a  narrow  lane,  — 
.about  a  stone’s  throw  off.  I  think  I  see  it  now,  nar¬ 
row,  and  so  dark  from  the  huge  buildings  that  lined 
it.  And  in  the  lane  that  night  —  I  remember  it  so 
well  —  was  a  private  cabriolet,  with  a  dark-colored 
panel,  and  two  servants  in  liver}',  waiting  in  a  lei¬ 
surely  way,  as  servants  wait  who  have  waited  long 
and  h.ave  long  to  wait.  Tlien  I  paid  im'  coin,  and 
the  enchanted  portal  received  me.  I  advanced 
up  the  fairy,  path,  which  came  to  an  abrupt  termi¬ 
nation  at  the  first  curve. 

I  emerged  on  a  mere  shed,  uncovered  and  open¬ 
ing  on  a  hit  of  ground,  the  !ieneral  effect  being  en¬ 
tirely  sordid,  the  sordid  effect  harmonizing  with  all 
the  accompaniments.  There  was  some  dancing 
going  on,  of  an  irregular  and  free-and-easy  kind,  a 
few  only  indulging  in  terpsichon'an  vagaries,  while 
many  inore,  seated  at  little  or  long  tables,  looked 
critically  on.  Not  a  few  men  were  in  blouses,  and 
some  women  in  caps,  a  genuine  ouvriere  class,  which 
had  been  working  hard  all  day,  steadily  looking 
forward  to  their  evening’s  relaxation.  Then  there 
were  some  ver}’  dressy  young  men,  with  compan- 
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ions  equally  ornamented.  Cigars  and  cigarettes  French,  which  she  evidently  understood  quite  well, 
were  freely  going.  Beer  apj)eared  to  be  tlie  popu-  1  waited  a  little  longer,  in  the  expectation  that  she 
lar  beverage,  —  the  black  lijer  or  the  bifere  de  Stras-  might  sing  again,  but  Acre  were  no  signs  that  this 
burg,  or  that  cheap  fizzing  beer  of  Paris  which  I  was  likely  to  happen.  Then,  as  it  drew  towards 
supjwse  a  good  restaurant  would  hardly  admit,  midnight,  I  left  the  place. 

Such  as  had  Bordeaux,  or  vin  ordinaire,  were  mol-  But  somehow  I  did  not  care  to  turn  in  even  then, 
lifying  it  with  water  and  sugar.  There  were  also  I  paced  up  and  down  the  boulevard,  smoking  my 
one  or  two  cadaverous  men,  who  even  at  tliat  hour  cigar  in  the  balmy  starlight  night.  Several  times 
were  partaking  of  the  infernal  absinthe.  One  1  passed  the  entry  of  the  jardin.  Tlie  people  were 
young  man  I  especially  noticed,  who  was  very  coming  out,  and  by  and  by  they  came  out  in  a  consid- 
quietly  dressed,  but  whose  very  superior  apjHjarance  erable  number.  Tlien  I  knew  the  entertainment  was 
seemed  tacitly  recognized,  lie  was  smoking  a  cig-  come  to  a  close.  The  carriage  was  still  standing  at 
arette  and  sipping  some  marascliino.  the  entry  of  the  dark,  narrow  lane,  but  the  servants 

Then  the  band  played  a  fine  piece  of  music,  and  were  manifestly  getting  under  way  for  departure, 
played  it  finely  too,  —  an  overture  to  some  little-  I  went  leisurely  along  to  the  end  of  the  avenue,  and 
known  opera  of  Rossini’s.  Afterwards  one  of  the  then  turned  once  moi'C,  taking  the  same  path.  Tlie 
band  went  round  collecting  coins  in  a  saucer,  —  an-  carriage  had  now  emerged  from  the  lane  into  the 
other  evidence  of  the  lowly  aims  of  the  establish-  bouleviU'd,  but  was  creeping  on  at  a  very  slow 
ment.  I  gave  largesse,  remembering  that  this  was  pace,  and  presently  became  stationary.  Turning 
not  the  first  of  my  obligations  to  the  musicians,  up  from  the  boulevard  into  the  avenue,  I  came  sud- 
The  marascliino  man,  whose  offering  was  expected  denly  on  a  young  girl  and  a  man  close  by  a  bench 
with  ill-repn“S8ed  anxiety,  dropjied  in  the  delicate,  beneath  some  linden  trees.  They  were  not  sitting, 
flittering,  slight  five-franc  gold  piece.  Presently  a  but  standing.  They  did  not  vouchsafe  me  any 
functionary  announced  that  Mademoiselle  Rose  notice,  but  I  recognized  at  once  the  songstress  of 
would  favor  the  company  with  a  song,  and  there  the  evening  and  the  gentlemanly  young  Frenchman, 
was  the  heavy  thud  or  knock  wluch  in  France  so  She  was  leaning  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  sob- 
ungracefully  announces  a  new  phase  in  an  enter-  bing  grievously  as  if  her  heart  would  burst.  To  me 
tainment.  _  it  seemed  —  but  the  action  was  so  momentary  that  ! 

When  Mademoiselle  came  forward  I  gave  a  start,  I  could  not  be  sure  —  that  he  was  pointing  with  his  I  i 
for  if  ever  Mademoiselle  was  equivalent  to  Miss,  it  hand  towards  the  carriage  that  was  now  within  || 
was  so  here.  And  when  she  be^an  to  sing,  though  sight.  Of  course  T  could  not  venture  to  say  a  word,  ii 
the  pronunciation  was  French,  the  accent  was  Eng-  or  even  to  pause,  but  as  I  walked  very  delilieratcly  |l 
lish.  She  sang  sweetly,  but  without  much  force,  past  them,  I  heard  a  convulsive  sob,  and  then  in  ij 
as  sentimental  a  French  song  as  such  an  audience  English,  in  a  low  tone,  quite  a  whisper,  —  ; 

could  be  expected  to  bear.  “  0,  no,  no !  It  cannot  be  until  Friday !  ”  | 

I  watched  her  face  witli  much  anxiety.  It  was  a  When  I  again  turned  back  to  resume  my  custom-  P 
very  pretty  face,  and,  to  my  pleased  astonishment,  it  ary  round,  the  door  of  the  cabriolet  was  being  !i 
had  an  expression  of  goodness  and  honesty  about  it,  oj>cned  by  a  servant,  and  methought  it  was  the  I 
on  which  I  am  afraid  I  had  no  right  to  count  in  such  same  young  man  who  was  entering,  but  I  could  not  j! 
a  place  and  amid  such  a  company.  Her  dress  was  be  certain.  The  young  girl  was  sitting  absorbed 
fastened  up  to  her  throat,  close  fitting,  and  very  neat  in  thought  on  a  l)e'nch,  —  not  the  same  bench,  but 
and  simple.  Her  manner  was  altogether  ladylike,  another  higher  up  the  avenue.  With  a  sudden  j 
—  not  the  imitation  ladylike  of  many  minor  proles-  impulse  I  moved  to  address  her,  and  respectfully  ; 
sionals,  but  genuinely  and  unaffectedly  so.  I  con-  raised  my  hat.  As  soon  as  she  saw  me,  an  expres- 
fess  I  befan  to  entert.'iin  a  very  lively  feeling  of  ^ion  of  the  greatest  terror  passed  into  her  face,  and  ‘ 
infrrest  for  the  youn^  cantatrice.  I  thought  I  she  arose  .and  tied  like  lightning  down  the  boule- 
should  be  glad  to  mt^e  her  acquaintance.  My  yard,  and  was  soon  lost  amid  the  stems  of  trees. 


motive  was  entirely  Platonic  and  philanthropic.  I 
belong  to  the  uninteresting  order  of  Benedicts, 
and  m^'  notion  was  that  I  should  like  mv  wife  to 


II.  THK  SECOXI)  WHISPEIt. 

I  confess  that,  before  I  went  to  sleep  that  night. 


j  make  friends  with  this  young  girl,  who  perhaps  hail  my  mind  was  full  of  speculations  on  this  little  scene.  | 
no  English  friends,  and  who  was  certainly  very  At  first  I  was  full  of  commiseration  about  this  young  I 
!  unfavorably  situated,  and  save  her  from  what  I  felt  girl,  concerning  whom  it  was  quite  clear  that  she  | 
j  must  be  a  miasmatic  moral  atmosphere.  was  lonely  and  that  she  was  unhappy.  Next  my  | 

I  When  she  had  finished  singing,  she  made  her  imaginative  faculty  set  to  work  weaving  a  tissue  of  i 
-  courtesy  and  took  her  seat  at  a  little  table  near  the  romance  to  suit  the  somewhat  strange  events  that  I  i 
I  buffet  of  the  salon.  It  appeared,  then,  that  she  was  hatl  witnessed.  I  mentally  resolved  that  I  would  j 
I  not  likely  to  retire  to  a  green-room,  —  indeed,  it  make  a  point  of  dropping  in  at  the  Salle  d’ Artois 
j  was  hard  to  see  where  anything  at  all  corresponding  for  the  next  few  nights,  and  observe  how  matters 
j  to  a  green-room  might  have  a  geographical  position,  in  general  were  progressing.  In  the  morning,  over 
j  —  but,  with  an  opera  cloak  thrown  over  her  shoul-  the  practical  business  of  dejeuner  d  la  fourchette, 

I  ders,  continued  an  object  of  public  admiration.  I  the  little  romance  of  last  night  lost  all  its  coloring. 

.  moved  towards  her  table,  and,  relying  on  the  integ-  Tliere  was  nothing  so  remarkable  that  an  English 
I  rity  of  my  intentions,  was  about  to  make  a  self-  girl  should  be  singing  at  a  place  of  enU'rtiunmcnt, 

i  introduction  to  her.  I  was  anticipated,  however,  by  that  she  should  have  a  French  sweetheart,  and  that 
the  gentleman  whom  I  had  noticed  as  the  only  gen-  her  French  sweetheart  should  make  her  cry.  I  had 
, .  tleman  in  the  place,  who  finished  his  maraschino,  no  business  in  the  world  to  obtain  a  surreptitious 

I  threw  away  his  cigarett^  and  came  over  and  sat  bv  view  of  those  tears.  Then  I  did  not  see  how  I 
her  side.  She  gave  him  a  winning  smile  of  wel-  could  carry  my  evening’s  investigations  any  further. 

1  j  come,  —  they  were  evidently  no  strangers,  —  and  That  night  we  were  going  out  to  dinner  to  meet  at 
j !  entered  into  that  close  conversation  that  would  evi-  the  apartment  of  some  English  friends  who  invari- 
1 1  dently  tolerate  no  intrusion.  They  were  talking  ably  kept  us  very  late.  The  night  following  we 
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justice.  It  was  not  mere  “  chat  anil  jabber,”  .as  I 
had  temied  it.  On  the  face  of  at  least  one  of  them 
there  was  an  expression  of  terrible  anxiety.  The 
eye  was  wild,  and  the  arm  wildly  struck  out  almost 
in  an  attitude  of  despair.  As  they  onee  more 
passed  by  me,  the  elder  one  was  speaking,  and  I 
heard  her  say  in  a  compressed  whisper  of  intense 
emotion,  “  I  .ihoultl  break'  my  heart  if  nhe  has  elopeil 
from  the  convent  with  any  Frenchman,” 

So  saying  they  turned  abruptly  from  the  alley, 
and  went  through  a  deserted  path  in  the  direction 
of  the  river. 


III.  THK  THIIU)  wnispKn. 

The  next  night,  my  wife  and  I  and  the  \'oung 
attache  were  at  the  Theatre  Fran(,'ais  at  the  Talais 
Royal,  occupying  a  state  box. 

This  was  not  one  of  the  little  amenities,  as  might 
be  supposed,  of  journalism.  Tlie  Iwx  had  been  lent 
to  the  embassy,  and  the  embassy  had  given  it  to 
the  attache  and  the  attache  had  placed  it  at  our 
disposal,  subject  to  the  pleasant  condition  of  his 
own  excellent  company. 

It  was  a  most  delicious  box,  such  as  you  often 
get  in  Pari.s,  but  never  in  London.  The  London 
box  retreats  into  bareness,  ugliness,  and  shadow ; 
but  behind  sittings  in  this  box  there  was  a  jier- 
fect  mini.ature  little  drawing-room,  —  a  salon,  cosey 
with  couches  and  glittering  with  mirrors,  where 
any  number  of  one’s  friends  might  come  round  and 
chat  between  the  acts. 

The  parterre  was  quite  filled,  not,  as  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  pit,  with  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  women  and 
children,  but  with  a  critical  audience  of  staid  men, 
including,  doubtless,  a  troop  of  claijueurs,  but, 
neverthmess,  sure  to  give  eventually  a  clear  discern¬ 
ing  verdict  on  the  merits  of  a  new  piece.  It  was 
a  great  night  at  the  Fran(,'ais.  There  was  a  new 
piece  by  an  eminent  author,  and  this  was  also  the 
debut  of  a  new  pupil.  Consequently,  the  house  was 
completely  filled,  and  M.  Alphonse  Koek  and  his 
backers  were  there  in  great  force  that  night. 

The  actress  was  a  great  success ;  she  was  one 
who,  all  her  industrious  and  innocent  life,  had  been 
working  for  and  looking  forwanl  to  this  night. 
The  piece  was  so  good  that  in  a  very  brief  time 
it  was  plagiarized  for  the  London  and  New  York 
st^e. 

In  the  interval  between  the  third  and  fourth  aets 
I  had  taken  up  my  lorgnette  and  glaneed  through 
the  house,  and  in  the  stage-box  I  saw  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  young  fellow  who  had  been  talking  with  the 
pretty  English  .dnging-girl  .at  the  Salle  d’ Artois. 

That  had  been  on  the  Monday  night.  On  the 
Tuesday  night  we  hail  been  out  to  dinner  as  I  had 
mentioned.  On  Wednesday  I  had  been  concocting 
my  lucubrations  for  the  Coketown  daily  pajHir, 
which  heard  “  from  our  own  correspondent  ”  (great 
emphasis  on  the  awn),  and  toslay  we  were  having 
this  dramatic  tri'at  at  the  Fran<,-ais. 

“  Do  you  know,”  I  said  to  the  attachd,  “  who 
that  man  is  in  the  upper  stage-box  opposite,  with 
the  bouquet,  which  1  suppose  he  designs  for  ila- 
demoiselle  Reine  ?  ” 

“  Verj'  likely,”  returned  my  diplomatic  friend 
“  Papillon  will  be  quite  in  love  with  Mademoiselle 
Reine.  lie ’s  a  terrible  fellow,  they  say.  Would 
you  like  to  know  him  ?  ”  he  continued.  “  I  can 
introduce  you  pri'sently.  I  shall  meet  him  at  suji- 
per  on  the  boulevards.” 

“  Who  is  he  ?  ”  1  said. 

“  Don’t  you  know  him  ?  he  belongs  to  the  Jock¬ 


ey  Club,  and  is  quite  a  great  man  just  now. 
Ilis  father  made  alibis  money  on  the  Bourse  ;  but 
he  is  aristocratic  looking  enough  for  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain.” 

“  He  is  one  of  the  Imperialist  lot,  then,  I  suj)- 
]K)se,  —  a  new  man  and  a  rich  ?  ” 

“  O  yes,  he  is  rich  enough,  if  he  does  n’t  gamble 
it  all  away.  He  has  got  money  and  his  wife  has 
money.” 

“  You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  that  that  young  fellow 
is  married  ?  ” 

“  O  yes,  he  is.  But  when  his  wife  has  had  a 
month  or  two  at  Paris  he  sends  her  home  into  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  stays  on  as  a  bachelor.  Lots  of  men 
do  that.  Paris  is  so  expensive  that  they  cut  the 
season  down  as  much  as  they  can.” 

“  Is  he  a  nice  fellow  ?  ” 

“  Nice  enough,  according  to  Paris  notions,  but 
not  very  nice  according  to  your  English  notions. 
A  selfisii  lot,  I  expect.  Very  gentlemanly,  but  all 
on  the  surface,  like  most  of  them.” 

I  am  very  jiunctua!  and  domestic  as  a  rule,  but 
having  seen  this  young  fellow  under  such  very  dif¬ 
ferent  circumstances  the  other  night,  1  lelt  a  curi¬ 
osity  to  meet  him.  I  accordingly  accejrted  the 
attache’s  offer  to  go  with  him  to  the  sujiper  at  the 
Maison  Doree. 

I  put  my  wife  safely  into  the  carriage  which  we 
had  waiting  for  us,  and  strolled  with  my  friend,  the 

Honorable  Jdr.  11 - ,  along  the  boulevards  to  the 

cafe  where  we  should  meet  Papillon.  'lliere  were 
one  or  two  men  from  the  Joi-key  Club  there,  the 
successful  dramatist  of  the  evening,  and  the  attache 
with  some  dij>lomatic  friends,  who  relieved  the 
lalwrs  of  the  chancellerie  with  social  relaxation  at 
the  Maison  Doree. 

The  supjHT  was  pleasant  enough,  as  little  Pari¬ 
sian  suppers  always  are.  But  it  is  unnecessary  that 
I  should  speak  of  it  unless  in  reference  to  our  gay 
young  friend.  Monsieur  Papillon. 

I  was  introduced  to  him,  and  he  received  me 
with  the  utmost  empressement.  His  smile  and  his 
shrug  were  of  the  stereotyped  Parisian  character. 
I  acknowledged,  however,  that  his  handsome  face, 
his  rich  complexion,  and  his  kindling  eye  would 
very  jirobably  make  him  a  lady-killer,  and  his 
slightly  broken  English  speech,  which  on  the  whole 
he  spoke  exceedingly  well,  and  his  foreign  accent, 
would  prove  little  hindrance  to  his  killing  English 
ladies.  It  was  easy  to  see,  from  the  little  he  said 
in  conversation,  that  he  was  devoted  to  pleasure, 
and  had  an  utter  abnegation  of  all  principle.  And 
so  much  is  this  the  ordinary  state  of  things  in  Paris 
that  I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  it  might 
not  be  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  world  that  Paris 
might  Ihj  held  beneath  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

Monsieur  Paj>illon  stared  rather  hard  at  me,  .as  if 
haunted  by  some  recollection  of  my  face,  but  app.ar- 
I'Utly  he  could  not  identify  it.  I  had  a  momentary 
thought  of  reminding  liirn  of  the  Salle  d’ Artois; 
but,  less  from  any  reasonings  on  the  subject  than 
from  an  instinct,  I  mcnt<ally  decided  that  it  would 
be  better  not  to  do  so. 

He  was  certainly  the  most  juvenile  and  joyous  of 
Benedicts,  and  wore  his  married  chains  as  lightly 
as  if  they  were  roses.  He  made  one  or  two  jocular 
allusions  to  “madamc  ma  femme,”  stowed  away 
safely  in  the  department  of  Calvados.  As  siipjar 
liecame  prolonged.  Monsieur  Papillon  said  he  would 
send  away  his  carriage.  Presently  ho  told  one  of 
tlie  waiters  to  send  his  servant  in  to  him.  At  once  a 
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rather  ill-looking  fellow  enteri'd,  whom  I  immedi¬ 
ately  recognized  as  having  seen  the  other  night 
amusing  himself  with  the  coachman  while  the  car¬ 
riage  was  waiting  in  that  dark  by-street  in  Les 
Temes. 

Monsieur  Papillon  beckoned  the  man  to  him  and 
8j)oke  quietly  a  few  words,  in  that  quiet,  subdued 
tone  in  which  people  speak  to  servants  when  they 
do  not  wish  to  attract  attention  or  to  disturb  com- 
panv.  Now  it  so  happened  that  I  sat  next  but  one 
to  this  gentleman,  my  diplomatic  young  friend  being 
interposed  between  us.  I  confess  that  I  leaned 
back  in  my  chair,  and  using  him  as  far  as  I  could  as 
a  screen,  I  sought  to  make  out  anything  he  might 
be  saying.  The  attache  spoke  to  me,  anil  I  gave 
him  a  mechanical  answer.  I  .strained  every  nerve 
to  hear  what  I  could  of  that  whisj)ered  conversa¬ 
tion.  At  last,  slightly  raising  his  voice,  but  without 
departing  from  a  whisper,  he  said, — 

“  Jlemfiiifter,  —  the  Mnison  Dujiont  at  Fontain- 
bleau.” 

Soon  after  I  departed.  The  fun  of  the  party 
was  growing  too  fast  and  furious  for  me.  I  was 
very  married,  and  not  able  to  regard  connubial  ties 
so  slightly  as  that  butterfly  Papillon.  It  was  a 
point  of  minor  morals  with  me  that  I  should  get  to 
hed  by  midnight.  At  midnight  also  the  Salle 
d’ Artois  closed.  Somehow,  there  was  an  im]>ulse 
on  my'mind  that  I  would  go  and  survey  the  ground 
and  see  what  the  pretty  English  singer  was  doing 
with  herself. 

A  voilure  tie  remise  took  me  quickly,  and  I  arrived 
at  the  suburban  place  of  amusement  a  good  twenty 
minutes  before  it  closed.  But  the  company  was 
thinning,  and  in  a  moment  I  saw  that  the  principal 
person  I  sought  was  not  there.  I  took  some  refresh¬ 
ment,  and  then  tried,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  imitate 
the  ways  of  those  people  who  make  a  point  of 
maintaining  friendly  relations  with  waiters  and 
proprietors,  in  the  cafes  they  frequent. 

“  Hail  mademoiselle,  the  pretty  Englishwoman, 
been  singing  that  night  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  but  she  was  gone.  She  was  gone  at  eleven 
hours.” 

“  Would  she  be  there  to-morrow  night  ?  ” 

“  No,  —  this  was  her  last  night.  Her  engage¬ 
ment  was  terminated.” 

“  How  was  that  ?  ”  I  asked  next.  “  She  sang 
very  nicely.  Did  not  monsieur  the  proprietor  think 
so  ?'  ” 

“  Yes,  certainly,  she  did  sing  very  well,  —  for 
an  Englishwoman.  But  the  public  required  novel¬ 
ties,  and  it  did  not  do  to  keep  the  same  singer  long 
before  them.” 

“  Had  she  been  there  very  long  ?  ” 

“  Not  very  long.” 

Here  the  man  went  away,  and  to  my  mind  he 
did  not  seem  to  care  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
young  ladj'  whohadjust  passed  away  from  his  employ. 

Tliat  night  I  looked  amid  the  contents  of  the  par¬ 
cel  which  M.  Kock  had  sent  me  from  the  office  for 
the  paragraph  to  which  he  had  referred,  Wut  I  could 
not  find  it. 

IV.  IN  THK  FOREST  OF  FONTAINBLF.AU. 

The  next  morning  while  I  was  dressing  I  took  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  wrote  down  the  three  whispers 
which  I  had  overheard  in  the  course  of  the  last 
three  days. 

They  were,  of  course :  — 

(a)  “  0,  no,  no.  It  cannot  he  until  Friday.” 


(b)  “/  should  break  my  heart  if  she  has  eloped 
from  the  convent  with  any  Frenchman.” 

(c)  ''  Remember,  —  the  Matson  Dupont  at  Fan- 
tainhleau.” 

ITie  curious  notion  had  somehow  wrought  itself 
into  my  mind  that  it  was  possible  that  these  three 
overheard  whispers  might  stand  in  a  certain  rela¬ 
tion  and  connection  to  each  other. 

It  was  just  possible,  but  the  chances  were  utterly 
against  the  truth  of  such  a  theory.  There  was  in¬ 
deed  a  certain  speciousness  in  the  idea.  It  might 
not  be  difficult  to  invent  a  framework  of  circumstan¬ 
ces  into  which  these  three  wliispers  might  be  tessel- 
ated  and  inwrought.  But  it  was  much  more  easy 
to  suppose  that  the  different  whispers  belonged  to 
different  sets  of  circumstances  standing  in  no  sort 
of  connection  to  each  other.  Of  course,  on  any 
doctrine  of  chances,  the  odds  were  tremendously 
against  the  theorj-  of  any  such  correlation  as  I  was 
supposing.  Taking  the  three  sentences  in  their 
chronological  consecutiveness,  what  on  earth  could 
a  Friday  have  to  do  with  an  elopement  from  a  con¬ 
vent,  and  what  on  earth  could  an  elopement  from  a 
convent  have  to  do  with  any  particular  locality 
at  Fontainbleau  ?  And  how  extremely  unlikely  it 
must  be  that  a  gay,  frivolous,  and  not  over  reputa¬ 
ble  place  like  the  Salle  d’Artois  could  stand  in  any 
sort  of  connection  with  the  staid  solemnity  of  a  con¬ 
vent  !  I  had  indeed,  it  is  true,  certain  information 
beyond  these  whispers  which  might  have  a  jiossible 
connection  with  their  subject-matter. 

There  had  certainly  been  an  escape  from  a  con¬ 
vent.  Here  Rock’s  newspaper  paragraph  possibly 
corroborated  and  identified  the  second  whisper. 
But  I  could  not  see  in  what  possible  connection  the 
remark  (b)  could  stand  to  (a)  and  (c).  It  was  pos¬ 
sible  that  (a)  and  (c)  might  stand  in  a  definite  re¬ 
lationship.  The  chances  of  a  coincidence  between 
the  two  were  immeasurably  bt'tter  than  the  chances 
of  a  coincidence  between  tKe  three.  The  existence 
of  that  charming  gentleman  Monsieur  Papillon  was 
a  connecting  link  between  the  two.  Was  it  also 
possible  that  his  existence  could  bti  adumbrated  in 
the  st'cond  whisper  ?  i.  e.,  “  I  should  break  m^  heart 
if  she  has  eloped  from  the  convent  with  a  h  rench- 
man.”  And  now  the  subject  which  had  been  grad¬ 
ually  growing  on  my  mind  made  me  feel  quite  hot 
and  feverish.  It  seemed  to  me  that  soimi  woful 
drama  was  being  enacted  that  day  in  whieh,  quite 
involuntarily,  I  was  called  upon  to  play  a  principal 
part.  And  this  very  day,  of  which  the  golden  mo¬ 
ments  were  slipping  away  so  fast,  was  Friday,  the 
day  on  which  somethin"  was  to  happen,  the  scene 
of  which  was  laid  at  Fontainbleau.  I  Hung  down 
impatiently  a  set  of  numbers,  which  had  just  come 
in  by  post,  of  the  “  Coketown  Daily  Express,”  al¬ 
though  they  contained  some  choice  examples  of  my 
most  careful  observations  and  reasonings  in  politics. 

“  There  is  sometimes,”  I  said  to  my  wife,  “  a  des¬ 
tiny  in  the  overhearing  of  whispers.  Do  you  re¬ 
member  the  cranes  of  Ibycus  ?  ” 

But  my  wife  did  not  recollect  the  cranes  of 
Ibycus. 

“  Ibycus,”  I  said,  “  was  a  poet,  who,  travelling 
through  a  wild  country-,  fell  in  company  with  two 
evilly  disposed  men,  who  set  upon  him  to  rob  and 
murder  him.  in  which  design  they  succeeded  only 
too  well.  The  dying  poet  looked  around  for  suc¬ 
cor,  but  saw  nothing  but  some  cranes  hovering 
in  the  air.  ‘  O  ye  cranes,’  he  said,  ‘  avenge 
Ibycus !  ’  A  month  or  two  later  his  two  murderers 
were  in  an  open-air  theatre,  and  some  cranes  were 
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visible  not  far  off.  ‘  Behold,’  whispered  one  man  :  luxurious  establishment,  had  left  his  family  only 
to  another,  ‘  the  cranes  of  Ibycus  ’ !  Now  this  re-  !  ixxirly  off,  owing  to  a  great  depreciation  in  the  value 
mark  was  overheard.  Ibycus  was  bound  to  this  of  his  property.  Tliere  were  several  daughters, 
city,  and  thcio  was  surprise  and  consternation  that  and  it  was  necessary  that  at  least  one  or  two  of 
he  had  not  arrived.  It  was  mauitest  that  these  them  should  become  governesses,  which  was  hard 
two  men,  whose  physiognomy  was  probably  hard-  upon  girls  who  weio  accustomed  to  a  gay  and  rath- 
ly  in  their  favor,  knew  something  about  Ibvcus.  ,  er  fast  life.  Mrs.  Burns,  an  Anglo-Parisian  friend 
TTiey  were  seized,  examined  separately,  and  the  ■  of  Mrs.  Broadhurst’s,  had  suggested  to  her  that  her 
truth  coming  out,  were  both  c.xecuted.  Now  these  |  daughter  sliould  enter  a  Dominican  convent,  where 
providential  cranes  brought  murderers  to  justice.  I  a  scliool  was  kept,  on  what  are  called  in  England 
But  it  is  manifest,  my  dear,  that  the  casual  over- “  mutual  terms.”  Tlie  young  lady  was  to  ^ve  Ics- 
hearing  of  a  speech  was  the  moving  cause  of  the  sons  in  English,  and  receive  some  lessons  in  French, 
discover^-,  though  the  cranes  have  always  absorbed  |  Board  and  lodging  were  to  be  provided  for  her, 
the  credit”  j  but  no  stipend  was  to  be  given. 

“  Well,”  said  my  wife,  “  your  overheard  whispers  [  After  a  time  iliss  Clara  Broadliurst  grew  exceed- 
gave  a  time,  which  is  toAlay,  and  a  locality,  which  j  ingly  dissatisfied  with  her  position.  The  early  hours 
is  Fontainbleau.  There  ma\-  be  something  worse  ,  and  the  plain  fare  of  the  convent  did  not  suit  her. 
than  murder  going  on.  Why  don’t  you  go  down  |  She  had  a  gi-eat  notion  that  she  deserved  a  stipend, 
to  Fontaiubleau  to-day  ?  ”  |  She  had  also  a  great  notion  that  she  had  better  go 

I  was  astonished  at  the  direct  simplicity  of  this  ,  upon  the  stage,  or  that  she  might  do  well  as  a  sing- 
suggestion,  which  had  not  occurred  to  my  mind.  !  er  at  public  concerts.  Altbougli  the  living  at  the 
“Because,”  I  answered,  “  I  don’t  see  how  a  con-  i  convent  was  so  plain,  and  the  rules  so  stringent, 
vent  can  haye  anything  to  do  with  Friday  or  with  i  ^liss  Broadliurst  was  not  called  upon  in  any  de- 
Fontainblea'u.”  ]  grec  to  be  treated  as  a  Homan  Catholic  inmate 

“  But  I  thought  you  gentlemen,  if  you  had  a  lot  ^  would  be  treated ;  and  all  her  school  work  being 
of  data,  did  not  mind  having  an  a;  in  it,  but  sought  finished  in  the  morning,  she  had  full  range  of  lib- 
to  solve  its  value  in  an  equation.”  j  erty  between  the  early  dinner  and  the  early  tea. 

Tills  was  really  clever  in  the  wife,  and  I  thought  i  Tliere  appeared  to  be  no  doubt  but  a  great  deal  of 
there  was  something  clever  in  the  notion.  Still,  I  j  this  time  was  spent  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  It 
was  by  no  means  prepared  to  fling  away  a  day  on  appeared  that  she  had  made  several  undesirable  ac- 
spec  and  make,  perchance,  a  bootless  cxcur.'^ion.'j  quaintances  in  Paris,  in  the  case  of  English  and 
“But  don’t  wait  dinner,”  was  my  ultimatum,  “for,  j  French  ladies  against  whom  Mrs.  Bums  could  not 
after  all,  I  might  go  down  to  Fontainbleau.”  j  actually  allege  anything,  but  of  whom  she  disap- 

I  presently  gained  the  knifeboard  of  the  Com’be-  |  proved  as  companions  of  the  daughter  of  her  friend, 
voie  omnibus  and  took  three  sous’  worth  of  dan-  ;  Latterly  Miss  Broadliurst  had  been  dropping  hints 
ger  down  to  the  Louvre,  Tlien  I  eontinued  to  ,  to  her  mother  tliat  she  had  an  opening  in  life  much 
walk  down  the  Hue  Rivoli,  bethinking  myself  that  |  more  to  her  taste  than  teaching  in  a  French 
it  was  all  in  the  direction  of  the  railway  station  |  convent.  Tlien  her  letters  grew  rarer,  and  then 
whence  I  must  start  for  Fontainbleau.  |  they  ceased.  Later  still  she  disaj^-ared  from  the 

But  how  astonished  I  was  when,  just  as  I  gained  ■  convent.  She  had  gone  out  one  afternoon  as  usual, 
the  beautiful  tower  of  St.  Jacques,  I  came  upon  the  j  and  had  never  come  back.  It  had  evidently  been 
very  two  women  who  had  so  greatly  interested  me  |  a  step  studiously  contemplated,  for  all  her  clothing 
in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  the  day  before  yes-  |  and  effects,  for  some  days  past,  had  gradually  been 
terday.  I  in  course  of  removal. 

Without  the  delay  of  a  second  I  advanced  to  them  j  [I  may  here  state  what  subsequently  transpired, 
and  took  off  my  hat.  I  turned  to  the  elder  one,  j  —  that  she  had  obtained  an  engagement  to  sing  at 
who  still  had  evident  marks  of  grief  and  agitation  i  the  Salle  d’ Artois.  I  was  never  able  rightly  to 
on  her  countenance,  and  said,  —  j  make  out  whether  she  had  formed  the  acquaint- 

“  Madam,  will  you  allow  me  to  speak  to  you  for  i  ance  of  Monsieur  Papillon  previous  to  or  during 
a  few  minutes  on  a  very  important  matter  ?  ”  tliis  musical  engagement,  but  have  reason  to  suspect 

She  gave  a  little  shriek.  “  It  must  be  about  that  the  former  was  the  ease.] 

Clara,  Mrs.  Burns.  O  sir,  tell  me  where  is  my  ^L-s.  Broadhurst  had  immediately  been  tele¬ 
daughter  ?  ”  graphed  for  by  her  friend  Mrs.  Bums  to  come  to 

I  asked  them  if  they  would  step  across  the  road,  Paris ;  and  in  a  state  almost  of  distraction  she  had 
and  enter  into  tlie  little  enclosure  around  the  Tower,  been  making  inquiries  everywhere  in  Paris  about 
We  sat  down  on  one  of  the  pleasant  benches  close  her  daughter,  but  had  not  hitherto  met  with  any 
by  Pascal’s  statue.  The  air  was  scented  with  flowers,  I  success  in  the  search. 

the  little  children  were  playing  about  with  their  j  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  hurried  story  which 
bonnes,  and  there  was  the  fountain’s  musical  ripple,  they  told  me,  and  they  now  looked  impatiently 
“  Is  your  daughter,”  I  asked,  “  a  tall,  handsome  towards  me  to  .“^ee  what  consolation  or  guidance  I 
girl,  —  sings  well,  —  has  fair  hair  and  complexion,  i  could  offer  them.  My  own  mind  was  in  a  state  of 
but  dark  eyes,  —  about  nineteen  ?  ”  |  utter  incertitude.  I  was  uncertain  even  on  the 

“  It  must  be  she.  It  is  the  very  same.  O  sir !  I  question  of  identification,  —  whether  the  girl  I  had 
where  is  she  ?  ”  |  seen  was  really  the  Clara  Broadliurst  who  was 

But  I  was  phlegmatically  obliged  to  say  that  I  |  missing.  But  here  they  were  po.4tive,  and  would 
had  not  the  least  idea  of  her  whereabouts.  I  allow  no  expression  of  doubt.  1  then  told  my  trem- 

They  were  so  downcast  at  tliis  that  I  ventured  to  bling  and  astonished  listeners  that,  assuming  the 
explain  that  I  thought  it  possible  we  might  be  put  j  identity,  I  knew  that  their  Clara  was  intimate,  and 
on  the  right  track  to  find  her.  Then  I  soon  sue- 1  apparently  deeply  in  love  with  a  Frenehman ;  that 
ceeded  in  getting  their  little  story  from  them.  1 1  had  heard  her  mention  this  present  Friday  to 
The  elder  lady  was  the  widow  of  a  London  mer-  I  him  in  a  way  that  looked  like  an  assignation  with 
chant,  who,  having  always  kept  up  a  costly  and  j  him ;  that  I  knew  that  on  this  very  day  her  engage- 
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ment  to  sing  in  public  terminated ;  and  I  also  knew 
that  on  this  very  day  the  Frenchman  was  going 
down  to  Fontainbleau.  The  almost  irresistible  in¬ 
ference  was  that  she  was  going  to  accompany  liim 
to  that  place.  1  also  told  them  that  it  was  my 
intention  to  go  to  Fontainbleau  that  verv  day  ;  but 
I  did  not  think  it  /hw  essary  to  say  that  1  was  going 
there  simply  ony  account  of  the  young  lady  un¬ 
known,  for  then  they  might  be  building  still  higher 
expectations  that  might  prove  fallacious.  I  discov¬ 
ered  that  if  we  moved  off  at  once  we  should  be  in 
time  for  as  eitfly  a  train  as  Monsieur  Papillon  was 
at  all  likely  to  take.  We  caught  our  train,  and  in 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  I  and  my  two  sud¬ 
den  and  unexjiected  companions  arrived  at  Fon¬ 
tainbleau. 

The  reader  will  probably  recollect  that  long, 
straight  road  with  its  rows  of  straight  trees,  be¬ 
tween  the  station  and  the  town  of  Fontainbleau. 
We  looked  eagerly  to  see  who  might  be  our  com¬ 
panions  in  the  train :  but  no  one  whom  I  could 
recognize  alighted  at  the  station.  When  we  got 
into  the  town,  and  had  alighted  at  an  ugly-looking 
hotel,  I  persuaded  them  to  have  some  refreshment, 
and  I  endeavored  to  calm  Mrs.  Broadhm'st’s  intense 
nervous  excitement.  Tlien  I  lighted  a  cigar,  and 
strolled  aixmt,  settling  our  plan  of  operations. 
My  first  object  was  to  discover  where  the  Maison 
Dupont  might  hapjwn  to  be.  I  easily  ascertained 
that  it  was  a  very  respectable  boarding-house  kept 
by  M.  Duj)ont,  a  respectable  and  responsible  man, 
situated  about  twenty  minutes’  ride  from  the  town, 
on  the  verge  of  the  forest.  Finding  that  some 
hours  must  elapse  before  the  arrival  of  the  next 
train,  1  {)crsuaded  them  to  visit  the  palace  and 

S'ounds  ;  showed  them  the  spot  where  the  first 
apoleon  kissed  the  eagles,  and  took  his  farewell ; 
showed  them  the  pond  where  the  third  Napoleon 
tumbled  topsy-turvy  among  the  great  carp  ;  jminted 
out  the  Empress’s  gondola,  which  I  believed  was 
the  very  same  that  Lord  Byron  had  used  at  Ven¬ 
ice,  and,  in  fact,  exhausted  all  mv  little  store  of 
Napoleonic  reminiscences.  Tlie  ladies,  however, 
were  hardly  in  a  state  of  mind  tliat  permitted  them 
to  do  justice  to  my  agreeable  and  improving  vein 
of  anecdote.  I  thought  it  best,  theiefoi’e,  to  dis¬ 
miss  all  notions  of  sight-seeing,  and  confine  our¬ 
selves  strictly  to  the  immediate  business  of  the  day. 
Mrs.  Broadhurst  and  I  were  immediately  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  Maison  Dujxint,  and  Mrs.  Burns  was 
to  return  to  the  station  and  watch  for  the  runaways. 
It  was  curious  how  the  impression  that  they  would 
arrive  had  now  become  rooted  in  our  minds. 

We  drove  leisurely  to  the  locality  that  had  been 
indicated  to  me,  obtaining  glimpses  of  flower)’ 
spaces  and  deep  forest  glades.  When  we  arrived 
at  the  Maison  Dupont,  we  wert^  ushered  into  the 
leasant  presence  of  Madame  Dupont,  and,  as  I 
ad  agreed  with  my  companion,  I  took  charge  of 
this  sufficiently  difficult  and  embarrassing  business. 

I  asked  Madame  Dujxmt  if  she  had  an)'  room  for 
any  more  inmates. 

Aladame  Dupont  was  very-  full,  and  was  expect¬ 
ing  fresh  arrivals.  StUl,  there  was  one  chamber 
unoccupied. 

Mrs.  Broadhurst  at  once  said  that  she  would  be 
glad  to  engage  the  room  for  herself. 

Might  I  ask  who  were  the  new  arrivals  ?  We 
were  daily  expecting  some  friends  of  ours  who  were 
going  to  sketch  in  the  forest. 

She  thought  it  was  for  a  gentleman  and  his  sister. 
The  name  was  Bertrand.  Her  two  best  bedrooms 


were  taken  for  them,  by  telegraph.  They  had  also 
wanted  a  private  sitting-room,  but  she  had  only  the 
u-^e  of  the  public  nxjms  to  offer  them,  but  for  the 
day  at  least  they  would  have  these  rooms  pretty 
well  to  themselves. 

I  will  now  put  down  in  chronological  order  the 
few  remarkable  events  of  that  afternoon. 

Good  Mrs.  Bums  waited  for  many  anxious  hours 
at  that  uninteresting  station.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  if  they  eajne  and  jiroceeded  anywhere  else  than 
to  the  Maison  Dupont  she  should  follow  them,  and 
at  once  communicaf  e  with  us  by  a  messenger. 
But  if  tliey  went  to  the  Alaison  Dupont  her  mission 
was  at  an  end,  and  she  was  to  return  to  the  hotel, 
wheie  we  would  communicate  with  her. 

The  eight  o’clock  train  trom  Paris  duly  arrived, 
and  then,  sure  as  fate,  AL’s.  Bums  recognized  her 
young  acquaintance,  Clara  Broadhurst,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  a  young  dandified  Frenchman. 

“  Why,  Clara,”  said  the  good  lady,  “  what  brings 
you  here,  and  how  d’ye  do  ?  They  told  me  that 
you  had  returned  to  England.  Did  n’t  you  like  the 
convent  V  ” 

“  Aladame,”  said  Clara,  very  haughtily,  and 
sjicaking  in  French,  “I  am  sorry  that  I  have  no 
time  to  speak  to  you  now.  I  may  tell  you  that  I 
am  engaged  to  marry  tliis  gentleman.  Monsieur 
Bertrand,  of  Alarseilles,  and  have  come  here  on  a 
visit  to  some  of  his  friends.” 

Tlie  gentleman  had  calmly  ignored  the  stout 
English  lady,  and  was  hailing  a  voiture.  Clara 
made  a  courtesy  and  swept  past  her.  Airs.  Bums 
was  petrified  with  astonishment.  But  she  heard 
the  word  Dupont  in  the  direction. 

When  Monsieur  and  his  interesting  companion 
arrived  at  the  Alaison  Dupont,  they  were  met  by 
the  smiling  landlady,  who  told  them  that  she  was 
so  sorry  that  she  had  no  private  room  for  them. 
There  was  only  a  gentleman  in  a  salon,  and  she  un¬ 
derstood  that  he  was  going  almost  directly,  as  soon 
as  he  had  done  some  little  business  for  a  friend. 

Tliere  was  a  gentleman  sitting  at  the  window, 
with  his  hat  in  one  hand  and  that  day’s  “  Galignani  ” 
in  the  other,  lids  individual  was  the  esteemed 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  “  Coketown  Daily 
Express.” 

As  he  entered  I  rose  from  my  seat  and  faced  him. 
“  Ah,  Alonsieur  Papillon,”  I  exclaimed,  “  I  am  so 
happy ;  what  an  extraordinar)'  encounter  1  I  had 
the  plcasiure  of  meeting  you  in  very,  agreeable  com¬ 
pany  last  night  on  the  Boulevards.” 

lie  sh<x)k  hands  with  me  hurriedly  and  gave  a 
forced  laugh.  “  Tows  avez  tort,  Monsieur.  I  am 
M.  Bertrand,  of  Alarseilles,  much  at  your  service. 
What  do  you  say,  —  Papillon  ?  it  is  one  good  joke, 
they  call  me  that  because  I  am  light-hearted.” 

“Just  as  you  like,”  I  answered;  “it  is  of  no 
importance,  but  I  don’t  think  our  mutual  fidend,  the 
lion.  Air.  B.,  of  tlie  English  Embassy,  would  take 
such  a  liberty  with  either  of  us  as  to  make  an 
introduction  under  false  colors.” 

I  noticed  that  he  bit  his  lips  and  appeared  greatly 
disgusted.  His  companion  turned  first  towards 
him  and  then  towards  me  her  large,  inquiring  eyes. 

“  Ah,  B.,  he  is  what  you  do  call  one  funny  dog.” 

“  And  so  are  you.  Monsieur  Papillon,”  I  an¬ 
swered.  “  But  how  is  madame,  your  wife,  —  and 
the  charming  little  infant  in  Calv^os  ?  ” 

He  changed  color  very  much,  and  muttered  a 
mille  tonnerres.  Then  he  seized  his  companion’s 
resisting  hand,  and  said,  smilingly,  “  Voila  madame.” 

“  No,  no,  no,”  I  said,  laughingly.  “  That  is  not 
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Madame  Papillon.  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  i 
that  is  Mi'is  Clara  BroadhurM,” 

She  started  up,  almost  as  if  shot.  “  O  sir !  and 
do  you  know  me  ?  And  is  not  this  gentleman  M. 
Bertrand,  of  Marseilles?” 

“  My  child,”  I  answered,  “  his  name  is  Papillon. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Jockey  Club  at  Paris.  Ilis 
place  is  in  the  north  of  France,  where  he  has  left 
his  wife.” 

She  cast  on  him  a  look  of  the  moat  indignant 
reproach.  Then  she  burst  into  a  Hood  of  tears  and 
began  to  moan.  “  O,  what  shall  I  do  ?  What 
shall  I  do  ?  My  mother,  mv  poor  mother !  O  I 
wish  I  had  never  come  to  t*aris !  O  my  mother, 
where  are  you  ?  ” 

“  I  am  here,  my  child,”  said  Mrs.  Broadhurst,  i 
and  she  calmly  glided  from  the  petite  salon  adjoin¬ 
ing,  and  folded  her  weeping  daughter  in  her  arms. 

When  I  went  up  to  Paris  a  few  hours  later  by 
the  night  mail,  among  the  gentlemen  in  the  smoking 
compartment  I  recognized,  with  much  satisfaction, 
my  young  friend,  M.  Papillon.  He  was  very  affa¬ 
ble  and  offered  me  a  light. 

Miss  Clara  Broadlmrst  afterwards  sang  in  a 
London  concert-room.  After  a  very  short  term  of 
professional  life,  however,  she  married  a  very  wor¬ 
thy  man.  I  wonder,  however,  whether  he  —  or 
indeed  either  of  them  —  altogether  knew  about  the 
curious  incident  of  The  Three  Overheard  Whispers. 


APPARENT  DEATH. 

Very  lately  the  present  writer  was  requested  to 
attend,  on  a  Monday  morning,  the  funeral  of  a  lady 
sixtv-seven  years  of  age,  the  wife  of  the  m.ayor  of  a 
small  French  town,  wlu»  had  died  in  the  night  be¬ 
tween  the  Thursday  and  the  Friday  previous.  On 
the  company  assembling,  the  curd  informed  us  that 
the  body  wouhl  remain  where  it  was  for  a  while, 
but  that  the  usual  ceremonies  (except  those  at  the 
cemetery)  would  be  proceeded  with  all  the  same. 
We  therefore  followed  him  to  the  church,  and  had 
a  funeral  service  without  a  burial.  It  transpired 
that  the  body  was  still  <juitc  warm,  and  presented 
no  signs  of  decomposition. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  this  circum¬ 
stance  might  not  have  prevenU-d  the  interment; 
but  tlie  poor  lady  herself  had  requested  not  to  be 
buried  until  decomposition  should  have  begun  be¬ 
yond  the  possibility  of  mistake ;  and  the  family  re¬ 
membered,  and  regretted,  that  her  brother  ha<l  been 
put  into  the  ground,  three  days  after  his  death, 
while  still  warm,  and  with  his  countenance  un¬ 
changed.  Tliey  had  occasionally  felt  uneasy  about 
the  matter,  fearing  that  they  might  h.ave  been  too 
precipitate  in  their  proceedings.  .So  in  this  case 
they  resolved  to  take  no  irrevocable  step  without 
the  full  assurance  of  being  justified  in  doing  so. 
The  corpse  was  kept  uninterred  long  after  every 
doubt  was  set  at  rest.  Certainly  we  manage  some 
things  lietter  in  England  than  in  France ;  amongst 
them  being  the  interval  allowed  to  elapse  Iwjtween 
death  and  interment.  Still,  there  are  circumstan¬ 
ces  and  cases  which,  even  here,  afford  matter  for 
serious  reflection. 

It  will  easily  be  supposed  that  the  dangerous 
briefness  of.  this  interval  has  been  urged  upon  the 
attention  of  the  French  Legislature,  and  been 
ably  discussed  by  the  French  medical  press.  In 
1866,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Senate  from  a 


person  named  De  Cornol,  pointing  out  the  danger 
of  hasty  interments,  and  suggesting  the  measures 
he  thought  requisite-  to  avoid  terrible  consequences. 
Amongst  other  things,  he  prayed  that  the  .space 
of  twenty-four  hours  between  the  decea.se  and  the 
interment  now  proscribed  by  the  law  should  be 
extended  to  eight-and-fbity  hours. 

A  long  debate  followed,  in  which  Cardinal  Don- 
net,  Areiibishop  of  Bordeaux,  took  a  leading  part. 
He  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  petition 
should  not  be  set  aside  by  the  “  order  of  the  day,” 
but  that  it  should  be  transmitted  to  the  minister  of 
the  interior  for  further  consideration  and  imiuiry. 
Some  of  the  venerable  prelate’s  remarks  proiluced 
so  great  an  effect  on  his  auditors  as  to  merit  par¬ 
ticular  mention.  He  said  ho  had  the  very  best 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  victims  of  hasty 
interments  were  more  numerous  than  {leople  sup¬ 
posed.  He  considered  the  regulations  on  tliishe^ 
prescribed  by  the  law  as  very  judicious,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  they  were  not  always  executed  as  they 
should  be,  nor  was  sufficient  imjiortance  attached 
to  them.  In  the  village  where  he  was  stationed  as 
assistant  curate  in  the  first  jieriod  of  his  sacerdotal 
life,  he  saveil  two  persons  from  being  buried  alive. 
Tlie  first  was  an  aged  man,  who  lived  twelve  hours 
after  the  hour  fixed  for  his  interment  by  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  officer.  The  second  was  a  man  who  was 
quite  restored  to  life.  In  both  these  instances  a 
trance  more  prolonged  than  usual  was  taken  for 
actual  death. 

ITie  next  case  in  his  experience  occurred  at  Bor¬ 
deaux.  A  young  lady,  who  bore  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  names  in  the  department,  had  passed 
through  what  was  believed  to  be  her  last  agony, 
and  as,  apparently,  all  was  over,  the  father  and 
mother  were  torn  away  from  the  heart-rending 
spectacle.  At  that  moment,  as  God  willed  it,  the 
cardinal  happened  to  pass  the  door  of  the  house, 
when  it  occurred  to  him  to  call  and  inquire  how 
the  young  lady  was  going  on.  AVhen  he  entered 
the  room  the  nurse,  finding  the  body  breathless, 
was  in  the  act  of  covering  the  face,  and  indeed 
there  was  every  appearance  that  life  had  departed. 
Somehow  or  other,  it  did  not  seem  so  certain  to 
him  as  to  the  bystanders.  He  resolved  to  try. 
He  raised  his  voice,  called  loudly  upon  the  young 
lady  not  to  give  up  all  hope,  said  that  he  was  come 
to  cure  her,  and  that  he  was  about  to  pray  by  her 
side.  “  You  do  not  see  me,”  he  said,  “  but  you 
hear  what  I  am  saying.”  Those  singular  presen¬ 
timents  were  not  unfounded.  The  words  of  hope 
reached  ht-r  car  and  effected  a  marvellous  change, 
or  rather  called  back  the  life  that  was  departing. 
The  young  gii-1  survived,  and  in  1866  was  a  wife, 
the  mother  of  children,  and  the  chief  happiness  of 
two  most  respi-ctable  families. 

Tlie  last  instance  related  by  the  archbishop  is  so 
interesting,  and  made  such  a  sensation,  tliat  it 
deserves  to  be  given  in  his  own  words. 

“  In  the  summer  of  1826,  on  a  close  and  sultry 
day,  in  a  church  that  was  excessively  crowded,  a 
young  prie.st  who  was  in  the  act  of  preaching  was 
suddenly  seized  with  giddiness  in  the  jiulpit.  The 
words  he  was  uttering  became  indistinct ;  he  soon 
lost  the  power  of  speech,  and  sank  down  upon  the 
floor.  He  was  taken  out  of  the  church,  and  carried 
home.  Everj’body  thought  that  all  was  over. 
Some  hours  afterwanls,  the  funeral  bell  was  tolled, 
and  the  usual  prejiarations  were  made  for  the  in¬ 
terment.  His  eyesight  was  gone ;  but  if,  like  the 
young  lady  I  have  mentioned,  he  could  see  nothing. 
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he  could  nevertheless  hear;  and  I  need  not  say 
that  what  reached  his  cars  was  not  calculated  to  re¬ 
assure  him.  The  doctor  came,  examined  him,  and 
pronounced  him  dead;  and  alter  the  usual  inqui¬ 
ries  as  to  his  a;;e,  the  jdace  of  his  birth,  &c.,  ^ave 
permission  for  Ids  intenilent  next  morning.  The 
venerable  bishop,  in  whose  cathedral  the  young 
priest  Avas  preaching  when  he  was  seized  with  the 
fit,  came  to  Ids  bedside  to  recite  the  De  Profuudis. 
Tlie  body  was  measimed  for  the  coffin.  Night 
came  on,  and  you  will  easily  feel  hoAv  inexpressible 
was  the  anguish  of  the  living  being  in  such  a  sit¬ 
uation.  At  last,  amid  the  voices  murmuring 
around  him,  he  distinguished  that  of  one  whom  he 
had  known  from  infancy.  That  voice  j)roduced  a 
marvellous  effect,  and  excited  him  to  in^e  a  super¬ 
human  effort.  Of  what  followed  I  need  say  no 
more  than  that  the  seemingly  dead  man  stood  next 
day  in  the  pulpit,  from  which  he  had  been  taken 
for  dead.  Tliat  young  priest,  gentlemen,  is  the 
same  man  avIio  is  now  speaking  before  you,  and 
who,  more  than  forty  yi-ars  after  that  event,  im- 
ploi'cs  those  in  authority  not  merely  to  watch 
vigilantly  over  the  careful  execution  of  the  legal 
prescriptions  with  regard  to  interments,  but  to  en¬ 
act  fresh  ones,  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  irre[)arable  misfortunes.” 

A  remarkable  pamphlet,  Lettre  sim  La  Mort 
Ap])arente,  Les  Consequences  Reelles  des  Inhu¬ 
mations  Precij)itees,  et  Le  Temps  Pendant  lequel 
pent  persister  L’Aj)titude  h  etre  llappeld  ii  la  Vie, 
by  the  late  regretted  Dr.  Charles  Londe,  records 
accidents  Avhicli  are  moj’c  likely  than  the  preceding 
to  occur  in  Englanrl.  Even  were  the  bathing  sea¬ 
son  not  at  hand,  deaths  by  drowning  are  always  to 
be  aj)prehcndcd.  AVe  therefore  cite  the  following  : 

On  the  13th  of  July,  1829,  aljout  two  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  near  the  Pont  <les  Arts,  Paris,  a 
bixly,  which  ajAjjeared  lifeless,  was  taken  out  of 
the  river.  It  svas  that  of  a  voung  man,  twenty 
years  of  age,  dark  comple.xionect,  and  strongly  built. 
The  corpse  was  discolored  and  cold ;  the  face  and 
lips  were  swollen  anil  tinged  with  blue ;  a  thick 
and  yellowish  froth  exuded  froiii  the  mouth  ;  the 
eyes  Avere  oj)en,  fi.xed,  and  motionless ;  the  limbs 
limp  and  drooping.  *Vo  puLstilion  of  the  heart  nor 
trace  of  rexpiralion  wag  perceptible.  The  body  had 
remained  under  water  for  a  considerable  time ;  the 
search  after  it,  made  in  Dr.  Bourgeois’s  presence, 
lasted  fully  twenty  minutes.  'That  gentleman  did 
not  hesitate  to  incur  the  derision  of  the  lookers-on, 
by  proceeding  to  attempt  the  ivsurri'ction  of  what 
in  their  eyes  Avas  a  mere  lump  of  clay.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  several  hours  afterwards,  the  supposed  corpse 
was  restored  to  life,  thanks  to  the  obstinate  perse¬ 
verance  of  the  d(x;tor,  Avho,'  although  strong  and  en¬ 
joying  iDbust  health,  Avas  several  times  on  the  point 
of  losing  courage,  and  abandoning  the  patient  in 
despair. 

But  Avhat  Avoulil  have  happ<-ned  if  Dr.  Bourgeois, 
instead  of  persistently  remaining  stooping  over  the 
inanimate  Ixxly,  Avith  Avatchful  eye  and  altentice  ear, 
to  catch  the  first  rustling  of  the  heart,  had  left  the 
drowned  man,  after  half-an-hoiir’s  fruitless  endeav¬ 
or,  as  often  hajApens?  ’Tlie  unfortunate  young 
man  Avould  have  been  laid  in  the  gr.ave,  althoUfjh 
capable  of  regloration  to  life !  To  this  case.  Dr 
Bourgeois,  in  the  Archives  de  Aledecine,  adds 
others,  in  which  individuals  who  had  remained  un 
der  Avater  as  long  as  six  houus  were  recalled  to 
life  by  efforts  which  a  AAcnker  conviction  than  his 
own  Avould  have  refrained  from  making.  Tliese 


facts  lead  Dr.  Londe  to  the  conclusion  that,  every 
day,  drowned  individuaU  are  buried,  who,  with  great¬ 
er  perseverance  might  he  restored  to  life. 

Nor  is  suffocation  by  foul  air  and  mephitical  gas 
a  rare  form  of  death  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is 
possible  that  suspended  animation  may  now  and 
then  have  been  mistaken  for  the  absolute  extinc¬ 
tion  of  life.  Dr.  Londe  gives  an  instructive  case  to 
the  purpose.  At  the  extremity  of  a  large  grocer’s 
shop,  a  close,  narroAv  coi-ner,  or  rather  hwe,  was 
the  sleeping-place  of  the  shopman  who  managed 
the  night  sale  till  the  shop  was  closed,  and  who 
opened  the  shutters  at  four  in  the  mornimr.  On 
the  16th  of  January,  1825,  there  were  loud  linocks 
at  the  grocer’s  door.  As  nobody  stirred  to  open  it, 
the  grocer  rose  himself,  grumbling  at  the  shopman’s 
laziness,  and  proceeding  to  his  sleeping-hole  to 
scold  him.  He  found  him  motionless  in  bed,  com¬ 
pletely  deprived  of  consciousness.  Terror-struck 
by  the  idea  of  sudden  death,  he  immediately  sent 
in  search  of  a  doctor,  who  suspected  a  case  of 
asphyxia  by  mephitism.  His  suspicions  were  con- 
finned  by  the  sight  of  a  night-lamp,  which  had 
gone  out,  although  well  supplied  with  oil  and  wick ; 
and  by  a  portable  stove  containing  the  remains  of 
charcoal  partly  reduced  to  ashes. 

In  .spite  of  a  severe  frost,  he  immediately  had  the 
patient  taken  into  the  open  air,  and  kept  on  a  chair 
in  a  jXAsition  as  nearly  vertical  as  possible.  'The 
limbs  of  the  sufferer  hung  loose  and  drooping,  the 
pupils  were  motionless,  with  no  trace  either  of 
breathing  or  pulsation  of  the  heart  or  arteries ;  in 
short,  there  were  all  the  signs  of  death.  ’The  most 
approved  modes  of  restoring  animation  were  persist¬ 
ed  in  for  a  long  Avhile,  without  success.  At  last, 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,  that  is,  atXer  eleven  hours' 
continued  exertion,  a  slight  movement  was  heard 
in  the  region  of  the  heart.  A  few  hours  afterwards 
the  patient  opened  his  eyes,  regained  consciousness, 
and  was  able  to  converse  with  .the  spectators  at¬ 
tracted  by  his  resurrection.  Dr.  Londe  draws  the 
same  conclusions  as  before ;  namely,  that  persons 
suffocated  by  mephitism  are  not  unfrequcntly 
buried  Avhen  they  might  be  saved. 

AVe  have  had  cholera  in  Great  Britain,  and  may 
have  it  again.  At  such  trying  times,  if  ever,  hur¬ 
ried  interments  are  not  meixdy  excusable,  but 
almost  unavoidable.  Nevertheless,  one  of  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  that  fearful  disease  is  to  bring  on  some 
of  the  symptoms  of  death,  the  prostration,  the  cold¬ 
ness,  and  the  dull,  livid  hues,  long  before  life  has 
taken  its  departure.  Now  Dr.  Londe  states  as  an 
acknowledged  fact  that  patients  pronounced  dead 
of  cholera  have  been  repeatedly  seen  to  move  one 
or  more  of  their  limbs  after  death. 

AA’hile  M.  Trachez  (rvho  had  been  sent  to  Poland 
to  study  the  choleriD  was  opening  a  subject  in  the 
dead-house  of  the  Bagatelle  Hospital  in  AVarsaw, 
he  saAV  another  body  (that  of  a  woman  of  fifty,  who 
had  died  in  two  days,  having  her  eyes  still  bright, 
her  joints  supple,  but  the  Avholc  surface  extremely 
cold),  Avhich  visibly  moved  its  left  foot  ten  or 
tAvelve  times  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  Aftenvarfls, 
the  right  foot  participated  in  the  same  movement, 
but  very  feebly.  jVI.  Trachez  sent  for  Mr.  Searle,  an 
English  surgeon,  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  phe¬ 
nomenon.  Mr.  Searle  had  often  remarked  it.  The 
woman,  nevertheless,  was  left  in  the  dissecting- 
room,  and  thence  taken  to  the  cemetery.  Several 
other  medical  men  stated  that  they  had  made 
similar  observations.  From  Avhich  M.  Trachez 
draws  the  inference:  “It  is  allowable  to  think 
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that  many  cholera  patients  have  been  buried 
alive.” 

Dr.  VejTat,  attached  to  the  Bath  Establislmicnt, 
Aix  Savoy,  was  sent  for  to  La  Roche  (Department 
of  the  Yonne),  to  visit  a  cholera  patient,  Tlidrese 
X.,  who  had  lost  all  the  members  of  her  family  by 
the  same  disease.  He  found  her  in  a  complete 
state  of  asphyxia.  He  opened  a  vein ;  not  a  drop 
of  blood  flowe<l.  Ho  applied  leeches;  they  bit, 
and  immediately  loosed  their  hold.  lie  covered 
the  body  with  stimulant  applications,  and  went  to 
take  a  little  rest,  requestins;  to  be  called  if  the 
patient  manifested  any  signs  of  life.  Tlie  night 
and  next  day  passed  without  any  change.  While 
making  preparations  for  the  burial,  thev  noticed  a 
little  blood  oozing  out  of  the  leech-'bites.  Dr. 
Veyrat,  informed  of  the  circumstance,  entered  the 
chamber,  just  as  the  nurse  was,  about  to  wrap  the 
corpse  in  its  winding-sheet.  Suddenly  a  rattling 
noise  issuefl  from  Therese’s  chest.  She  opened  her 
eyes,  and  in  a  hollow  voice  said  to  the  nurse : 

“  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  I  am  not  dead.  Get 
away  with  you.”  She  recovered,  and  felt  no  other 
inconvenience  than  a  deafness,  which  lasted  about 
two  months. 

Exposure  to  cold  may  also  induce  a  suspension 
of  vitality,  liable  to  Iw  mistaken  for  actual  death. 
This  year,  the  French  senate  has  again  received 
several  petitions  relative  to  pnanature  interments. 
The  question  is  serious  in  a  country  whore  custom 
(to  say  nothing  c»f  law)  rules  that  burials  shall  take 
place  within  eight-and-forty,  seventy-two,  or  at 
most  ninety-six  hours  after  death.  And,  consider¬ 
ing  the  length  of  time  that  trances,  catalepsies, 
lethargies,  and  cases  of  suspended  animation  have 
been  known  occasionally  to  continue,  it  is  scarcely 
in  England  less  interesting  to  us,  though  public 
feeling,  which  is  only  an  expression  of  natural  af¬ 
fection,  approves,  and  indeed  almost  comjwls,  a 
longer  delay.  Tlie  attention  of  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  being  once  more  directed  to  the  subject, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  all  reasonable  grounds  for 
fear  will  be  removed. 

Tlie  petitioners  have  re<iuested,  as  a  precaution, 
that  all  burials,  for  the  future,  should,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  only  provisional.  Before  filling  a 
grave,  a  communication  is  to  be  made  between  the 
coffin  and  the  upper  atmosphere,  by  means  of  a 
respiratory  tube ;  and  the  grave  is  not  to  be  finally 
closed  until  all  hope  of  life  is  abandoned.  Tliese 
precautions,  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  however  good 
in  theory,  are  scarcelv  practicable.  Others  have 
demanded  the  general  establishment  of  mortuary 
chambers,  or  dead-houses,  like  those  in  Germany. 
And  not  only  the  jietitioners,  but  several  senators, 
seem  to  consider  that  measure  the  full  solution  of 
the  problem.  Article  77  of  the  Civil  Code  pre¬ 
scribes  a  delay  of  twenty-four  hours  only ;  which 
appears  to  them  to  be  insufficient.  Science,  they 
urge,  admits  the  certainty  that  death  has  taken 
place,  only  after  putrefactive  decomposition  has 
set  in.  Now,  a  much  longer  time  than  twenty-four 
hours  may  elapse  before  that  decomposition  mani¬ 
fests  itself.  Deposit,  therefore,  your  dead  in  a 
mortuary  chapel  until  you  are  perfectly  sure,  from 
the  evidence  of  your  senses,  that  life  is  utterly  and 
hopelessly  extinct. 

In  Germany  coffins,  with  the  corpses  laid  out  in 
them,  are  ‘placed  in  a  building  where  a  keeper 
watches  day  and  night.  During  the  forty  years 
that  this  system  has  been  in  force,  not  a  single  case 
of  apparent  death  has  been  proved  to  occur.  This 
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negative  result  cannot  be  cited  as  conclusive,  cither 
for  or  against  the  system.  In  a  country  where  a 
million  of  people  annually  die,  an  experiment 
embracing  only  forty-six  thousand  corpses  is  too 
partial  to  lx*  relied  on  as  evidence.  Moreover, 
mortuary  chambers  exist'  only  in  a  few  great  cen¬ 
tres  of  population;  and  it  is  especially  in  small 
towns  and  country  districts,  where  medical  men  are 
too  busy  to  inspect  the  dead,  that  premature  in¬ 
terments  are  to  be  apprehcndcHl. 

Out  of  Germany,  as  in  England  and  France, 
there  might  be  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  pop¬ 
ulation  to  accejjt  and  make  use  of  mortuary  cham- 
Ihts.  And  even  if  favorably  looked  utxm  in  large 
cities,  the  rich,  as  in  Germany,  would  refuse  to 
expose  their  dead  there  to  the  public  gaze.  In  the 
countiy  and  in  isolated  villages  the  plan  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  out.  M.  Henri  de  Parville, 
while  announcing  the  existence  of  an  infallible  test 
for  distinguishing  appanmt  from  real  -death,  pro¬ 
tests  that  to  wait  until  a  body  falls  into  decomposi¬ 
tion  is  just  as  opposed  to  French  habits,  to  hygiene, 
and  to  the  public  health,  as  mortuary  chambers 
are  unacceptable  by  the  public  in  general.  He 
holds  that  the  legislature  has  already  adopted  the 
wiser  and  more  practical  measure.  The  permission 
to  inter  a  corpse  cannot  be  granted  until  the  civil 
officer  has  gone  to  see  the  body  of  the  deceased. 
When  the  Article  77  of  the  Civil  Code  was  under 
discussion  by  the  Council  of  State,  Fourcroy  added : 
“  It  shall  be  specified  that  the  civil  officer  be  assist¬ 
ed  by  an  officer  de  sante,  —  a  medical  man  of  infe¬ 
rior  rank  to  a  doctor  of  medicine,  —  because  there 
are  ca«es  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  make  certain 
that  death  has  actually  occurred,  without  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  its  symptoms,  and  because  there 
are  tolerably  numerous  examples  to  prove  that  peo¬ 
ple  hove  been  burled  alive.”  In  Paris,  especially 
since  Baron  Ilaiissmann’s  administration.  Article 
77  has  been  strictly  fulfilled;  but  the  same  exacti¬ 
tude  cannot  be  expected  in  out-of-the-way  nooks 
and  comers  of  the  country',  where  a  doctor  cannot 
always  be  found,  at  a  minute’s  warning,  to  declare 
whether  death  be  real  or  apparent  only.  It  is 
clear  that  the  legislature  has  hit  upon  the  sole 
indisputable  practical  solution ;  the  difficulty  lies 
in  its  rigorous  and  efficient  application. 

It  has  been  judiciously  remarked  that  it  would 
be  a  good  plan  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  sure 
and  certain  characteristics  which  enable  us  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  every'  form  of  lethargy  from  real  death. 
It  cannot  Ixi  denied  that,  at  the  present  epoch,  the 
utmost  pains  are  taken  to  impularize  every  kind  of 
knowledge.  Nevertheless,  it  makes  slow  way 
through  the  jungles  of  prejudice  and  vulgar  error. 
Not  long  ago  it  was  over  and  over  again  asserted 
that  an  infallible  mode  of  ascertaining  whether  a 
person  w’ere  dead  or  not  was  to  inflict  a  burn  on 
the  sole  of  the  foot.  If  a  blister  full  of  water 
resulted,  the  individual  was  not  dead ;  if  the  con¬ 
trary  happened,  there  was  no  further  hope.  This 
error  was  unhesitatingly  accepted  as  an  item  of  the 
popular  creed. 

The  Council  of  Hygifcne,  applied  to  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  indicated  putrefaction  and  cadaverous 
rigidity  as  infallible  signs  of  actual  death.  In 
respect  to  the  first,  putrefaction,  a  professional  man 
is  not  likely  to  make  a  mistake;  but  nothing  is 
more  possible  than  tor  non-professionals  to  con¬ 
found  hospital  rottenness,  gangrene,  with  true  post¬ 
mortem  putrefaction.  M.  de  Parville  declines  to 
admit  it  as  a  test  adapted  for  popular  application. 
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Moreover,  in  winter,  the  time  ro<iuired  for  putrefivc-  | 
tion  to  manifest  itself  is  extremelj^  iincertam. 

The  cadaverous  rigidity,  the  stiffness  of  a  corpse, 
offers  an  excellent  mode  of  verifying  death ;  but  its 
value  and  importance  are  not  yet  appreciable  by 
everybody,  or  by  the  first  comer.  Cadaverous  rig¬ 
idity  occurs  a  iew  hours  after  death;  the  limbs, 
hitherto  supple,  stiffen;  and  it  reipiircs  a  certain 
effort  to  make  them  bend.  But  when  once  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  bending  a  joint  is  forcibly  restored,  —  to  the 
arm,  for  instanci-,  —  it  will  not  stiffen  again,  but 
will  retain  its  suppleness.  If  the  death  1x3  real,  the 
rigidity  is  overcome  once  for  all.  But  if  the  death 
be  only  apjiarent,  the  limbs  quickly  resume,  with  a 
sudden  and  jerking  movement,  the  contracted  po¬ 
sition  which  they  previously  occupied.  Tlie  stiff¬ 
ness  begins  at  the  top,  the  head  and  neck,  and 
descends  gradually  to  tne  trunk. 

These  characteristics  are  very  clearly  marked; 
but  they  must  be  caught  in  the  fact,  and  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  or  their  appearance :  because,  after  a  time,  of 
variable  duration,  they  disappear.  Tlie  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  members  no  longer  exists,  and  the  sup¬ 
pleness  of  the  joints  returns.  Many  other  symp¬ 
toms  might  be  added  to  the  above ;  but  they 
demand  still  greater  clearness  of  perception,  more 
extended  professional  knowledge,  and  more  prac¬ 
tised  habits  of  observation. 

Although  the  French  Government  is  anxious  to 
enforci*  throughout  the  whole  Empire  the  rules 
carried  out  in  Paris,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  great 
difficulties  lie  in  the  way.  The  verification  of 
deaths  on  so  enormous  a  scale,  with  strict  minute¬ 
ness,  is  almost  impracticable.  But  even  if  it  were 
not,  many  timid  persons  w-ould  say :  “  Who  is  to 
assure'  us  of  the  correctness  of  the  doctor’s  obsen-a- 
tions?  Unfortunately,  tixi  many  terrible  examples 
of  their  tallibility  are  on  record.  The  professional 
man  is  pressed  for  time.  He  pays  a  passing  visit, 
gives  a  hurried  glance ;  and  a  fatal  mistake  is  so  eas¬ 
ily  made  1  ”  Public  opinion  will  not  be  reassured 
until  you  can  show,  every  time  a  death  occurs,  an 
irrefutable  demonstration  that  life  has  departed. 

M.  de  Parville  now  announces  the  possibility  of 
this  great  desideratum.  He  professes  to  place  in 
any  one’s  hands  a  self-acting  apparatus,  which 
would  declare,  not  only  whether  the  death  be  real, 
but  would  leave  in  the  handit  of  the  experimenter  a 
written  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  death.  The  scheme 
is  this :  It  is  well  known  that  atrophine  —  the 
active  principle  of  belliidonna —  possesses  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  considerably  dilating  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
Oculists  constantly  make  use  of  it,  when  they  want 
to  perform  an  operation,  or  to  examine  the  interior 
of  the  eye.  Now,  M.  Ic  Docteur  Bouchut  has 
shown  that  atrophine  has  no  action  on  the  pupil 
when  death  is  real.  In  a  state  of  lethargy,  the 
pupil,  under  the  influence  of  a  few  drops  of  atro¬ 
phine,  dilates  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes ;  the 
dilatation  also  takes  place  a  few  instants  aftt'r  death ; 
but  it  ceases  absolutely  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or 
half  an  hour  at  the  verj-  longest :  consequently,  the 
enlargement  of  the  pupil  is  a  certain  sign  that  death 
is  only  apparent. 

This  premised,  imagine  a  little  camcra-obseura, 
scarcely  so  big  as  an  opera-glass,  containing  a  slip 
,  of  photographic  paper,  which  is  kept  unrolling  for 
five-and-twenty  or  thirty  minutes  bv  mean  of  clock¬ 
work.  This  apparatus,  placed  a  sliort  distance  in 
fixint  of  the  dead  person’s  eye,  will  depict  on  the 
paper  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  which  will  have  been 
,  previously  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  atrophine. 


It  is  evident  that,  as  the  paper  slides  before  the 
eye  of  the  corpse,  if  the  pupil  dilate,  its  photo¬ 
graphic  image  will  be  tlilat^ ;  if,  on  the  contrarj-, 
it  remains  unchanged,  the  image  will  retain  its 
original  size.  An  inspection  of  the  paper  then 
enables  the  experimenter  to  read  upon  it  whether 
the  death  is  real  or  apparent  only.  This  sort  of 
declaration  can  be  handed  to  the  civil  officer,  who 
will  give  a  permit  to  burj-,  in  return. 

By  this  simple  method  a  hasty  or  careless  certifi¬ 
cate  of  death  becomes  impossible.  The  instrument 
applies  the  test,  and  counts  the  minutes.  The  doc¬ 
tor  and  the  civil  officer  are  relieved  from  further 
responsibility.  Tlie  paper  gives  evidence  that  the 
verification  has  actually  and  carefully  been  made ; 
for,  suppose  that  half  an  hour  is  retjuired  to  produce 
a  test  that  can  be  relied  on,  the  length  of  the  strip 
of  paper  unrolled  marks  the  time  during  which  the 
experiment  has  been  continued.  An  apparatus  of 
the  kind  might  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  minis¬ 
ter  or  one  of  the  notables  of  every  parish.  Such  a 
system  would  silence  the  apprehensions  of  the 
most  timid.  Fe.ars  —  natural  enough  —  would  dis¬ 
appear,  and  the  world  would  be  shocked  by  no 
fresh  cases  of  premature  burial. 
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I  THINK  we  created  some  excitement  at  Fal¬ 
mouth.  Unconventional  in  our  attire,  merrv  in  our 
deptirtment,  excited  in  our  demeanor,  and  altogeth¬ 
er  imbued  with  that  excellent  JIark  Tapleian  phil¬ 
osophy  of  being  “jolly  under  any  circumstances,” 
it  is  small  wontler  that  we  did  create  some  excite¬ 
ment  at  Falmouth.  We  have  none  of  us  a  word  to 
say  against  Falmouth,  —  a  charming,  health-ghing,  . 
and  delightful  spot,  in  the  most  beautiful  of  ml 
English  counties,  Cornwall,  —  indeed,  we  are  all 
of  us  inclined  to  mark  with  a  white  stone  the  day 
that  the  Falmouth  expedition  was  proposed  in  a 
certain  smoking-room,  of  which  history  knoweth 
not,  but  individuals  a  very  great  deal.  The  little 
army  that  invaded  the  place  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
where  the  sea  is  of  the  L'luest  and  the  harbor  of  the 
grandest  deseription,  was  mixed  in  its  tastes,  talent, 
and  temper.  In  this  consisted  oim  jollity.  We 
gave  and  took ;  smothered  our  absurdities  ;  adver¬ 
tised  our  excellences  ;  offended  no  one,  and  sel¬ 
dom  laid  ourselves  open  to  giving  offence.  I  am  not 
egotistical,  for  I  am  speaking  of  the  partv  in  its  col¬ 
lective  form.  We  behaved  prettily  on  all  occasions. 
It  was  too  hot  to  put  ourselves  out  of  temper,  and 
the  societv  too  pleasant  to  suggest  boredom.  If 
young  Cecil,  the  budding  poet,  chose  to  read  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  Idyls,  —  backed  up  most  strongly  by  Isa- 
line  Langworthy,  with  the  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes, 
—  on  the  pleasant  cliff  underneath  the  castle,  we 
raised  no  objection.  Those  who  cared  to  hear  Ce¬ 
cil  spout  listened  ;  and  those  who  detested  poetry 
went  to  sleep.  If  the  famous  Farquaharson,  brief¬ 
less  barrister,  orator,  and  sucking  politician,  chose 
to  discuss  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  and  the  female 
franchise,  women’s  rights  and  the  rest  of  it,  — 
backed  up  most  strongly  by  Maude  Carruthers, 
with  the  raven  hair  and  olive  complexion,  —  we 
allowed  him  to  rap  his  knuckles  on  the  table,  and 
talk  us  into  a  semi-idiotic  state  of  stupor.  If 
Ilany  Armstrong  found  delight  in  bringing  his 
London  manners  into  Comwau,  and  preferred  the 
society  of  a  certain  soft-eyed  little  divinity  who 
sold  newspapers  and  gum-arabic  in  the  town  to  our 
sweet  society,  we  allowed  him  to  make  excuses  for 
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deserting  us,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
innocent  and  unavoidable  “  chaff,”  he  was  free  to 
“  spoon  ”  all  day  in  the  stationer’s  shop  for  aught 
we  cared.  We  excused  Lilian  Comer’s  scales  and 
morning  exercises,  for  the  sake  of  her  Heller,  Hiller, 
Schubert,  and  Chopin ;  her  tarantellas,  moonlight 
sonatas,  and  reveries,  with  which  we  were  favored 
in  the  evening  if  we  l)ehaved  ourselves  very  prettily. 
'The  “  irrepressible  Edgar,”  as  we  used  to  call  the 
youngest  male  member  of  our  community,  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  give  full  vent  to  his  overflowing  spirits  all 
day  long,  provided  he  woke  us  betimes  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  get  our  matutinal  plunge  in  the  blue  waters 
that  curled  themselves  refreshingly  into  “  Summer 
Cove.”  And  what  of  our  host  and  hostess  ?  Theirs 
indeed  was  a  rule  of  love ;  and  as  they  allowed  us 
to  do  exactly  as  we  liked,  we  were  the  more  con¬ 
siderate  in  meeting  their  wishes,  and  pulling  all 
together. 

We  had  vainly  imagined  that  we  had  seen  every¬ 
thing  worth  seeing  in  the  environs  of  Faliuoutli, 
and  enjoyed  ourselves  as  much  as  is  consistent  with 
human  nature,  when  our  party  received  a  valuable 
addition.  A  certain  sweet  songstress  of  whom  the 
world  has  heard,  and  of  whom  the  world  will  ere 
long  hear  a  great  deal  more,  came  down  amongst 
us  to  breathe  her  native  air,  and  get  new  inspira¬ 
tions  and  health  from  the  woods  and  caverns  and 
rocks  and  sea-music,  with  which  we  were  sur¬ 
rounded. 

But  the  songstress  did  not  come  alone.  She 
brought  her  sweet  voice  and  all  our  old  pet  songs ; 
the  songs  set  to  words  which  were  poetry,  and  the 
words  wedded  to  music  which  breathed  of  love, 
and  was  therefore  cmite  unsalable ;  she  brought  her 
cheeiy  manner  and  her  indomitable  pluck,  —  she 
has  been  in  the  saddle  during  the  late  American 
campaign  for  days  and  days,  has  this  sweet  song¬ 
stress  of  mine,  —  and  she  brought  her  brother. 

Her  brother  was  such  a  good  fellow  that  I  must 
really  introduce  him  with  a  little  bit  of  preface.  He 
was,  if  I  may  make  use  of  an  expression,  most  puz¬ 
zling  at  school,  and  most  useful  in  after  life,  —  a 
walking  oxymoron.  He  was  an  Englishman,  and 
not  an  Englishman.  An  Englishman  he  w.a8  in 
heart,  and  speech,  and  bearing ;  but  destiny  had 
stolen  him  away  from  his  native  land  years  ago,  to 
shed  his  cheeriness  on  oUier  climes. 

So  much,  however,  did  he  love  the  old  country, 
that  once  in  every  three  or  four  years  he  wende(l 
his  way  back  again,  —  the  lucky  swallow!  —  his 
pockets  full  of  gold,  and  his  heart  full  of  love,  to 
spend  a  holiday  in  England  and  a  little  fortune  in 
generosity. 

During  these  holiday  trips  he  never  left  his  sister 
or  his  parents ;  and  as  his  sister  and  his  parents 
had  chosen  to  nin  down  to  Falmouth,  like  a  dutiful 
fellow,  Washington  followed  them  thither. 

We  were  at  breakfast  when  Washington  burst  in 
upon  us  at  Falmouth ;  and  breakfast  at  Falmouth 
was  not  such  an  early  meal  as  it  might  have  been. 
Widi  that  generosity  and  unselfishness  which  is 
characteristic  of  Englishmen,  I  will  at  once  excul¬ 
pate  the  whole  male  portion  of  our  party. 

The  irrepressible  Edgar  was  bound  to  wake  us  in 
the  morning ;  and  we  were  always  on  our  backs  in 
the  sea  by  eight  o’clock.  But  the  women  I  oh,  those 
dear  women  I  Well,  generally  speaking,  we  had 
but  little  to  complain  of.  They  were  cheerful,  and 
bore  the  fatigue  which  strong-legged  men  not  unfre- 
quently  impose  upon  fragile  women  without  a  mur¬ 
mur  ;  but  they  were  not  proof  against  tlie  nightly 


exercise  of  that  highly  necessary,  but  eminently 
female  organ,  the  human  tongue  !  At  ten  o’cloc‘k, 
deceptive  yawns  were  chorused  forth,  to  take  us 
off  our  guard,  and  persuade  us  to  allow  them  to 
go  to  bed.  Not  an  objection  was  urged.  The  jjoet 
perhaps  looked  somewhat  more  lachrymose  than 
usual,  and  the  orator  came  to  a  dead  stop  in  an  able 
harangue  on  the  “  Female  Francliise  ” ;  but  Isaline’s 
hand  was  squeezed  by  the  poet,  and  Maude’s  eyes 
followed  by  the  orator,  without  another  mmmur  at 
ten  o’clock. 

I  am  bound  to  confess  that  I  don’t  altogether  con¬ 
sider  that  the  poet  or  the  orator  were  quite  fairly 
treated.  Ten  minutes  after  Isaline  and  Maude  had 
disappeared  in  a  bevy  of  beauty,  the  strangest,  wild¬ 
est,  and  most  discordant  noises  proceeded  from  the 
upper  regions. 

That  strange  freemasonry  of  women  which  exists 
solely  and  entirely  in  the  upper  regions,  at  a  time 
which  should  be  devoted  to  sleep  and  rest,  puts  aside 
all  thoughts  of  weariness  previously  assmned.  Then 
commence  the  monkey-tricks  of  women.  They  wres¬ 
tle  and  they  plunge,  they  dance  fandangos  in  lim¬ 
ited  attire,  they  vie  with  one  another  in  feats  of  agil¬ 
ity  and  fancy ;  they  talk,  they  do  one  another’s  hair, 
they  do  anything  but  that  for  which  they  left  the 
sweet  society  of  males, — go  to  sleep! 

Tlie  consequence  is  that,  having  devoted  the  fresh¬ 
est  part  of  the  night  to  folly,  they  have  to  devote 
the  smallest  part  of  the  night  to  sleep.  And  when 
the  morning  comes,  the  great  hungry  men,  ravenous 
from  fresh  air  and  salt  water,  have  to  fling  j)ebbles 
and  sand  and  gravel  up  at  the  windows  in  the  up¬ 
per  regions,  from  which  the  tantalizing  sirens  will 
never  emerge. 

And  so  it  eame  about  that  Washington  found  us 
at  breakfast  at  an  unortlu)dox  hour,  and  we  all  got 
outrageously  chaffed.  We  very  soon  saw  that  there 
were  to  be  no  half-measures  with  Washington.  He 
did  not  intend  .allowing  the  grass  to  grow  under  Ids 
feet.  His  stay  in  England  was  limited,  and  that 
which  had  to  lie  done  was  evidently  to  be  “done 
quickly.” 

I  must  say  that,  up  to  the  time  of  Washington’s 
arrival,  we  had  not  made  the  most  of  our  time.  In 
the  little  smoking-room  in  which  the  expedition  had 
been  arranged,  all  sorts  of  excursions  and  drives, 
and  picnics  and  .sails,  had  been  mapped  out. 

But,  once  at  Falmouth,  we  dreamed  away  oim 
time.  It  was  very  pleasant.  We  bathed  till  break¬ 
fast,  and  b<asked  till  lunch,  and  lounge<l  till  dinner, 
and  sang  and  strolled  till  tea,  and  talked  till  bed¬ 
time  ;  and  so  day  after  day  slip})ed  away,  and  Wash¬ 
ington  found  us  at  breakfast  i)repared  for  another 
day’s  dream. 

1  suppose  we  wanted  a  leader.  Energy  —  that 
is  to  say,  personal  energy  —  was  out  of  the  question. 
Wasliington  assumed  the  vacant  directorate  and 
led  us.  It  was  a  case  of 

“Ibimus!  Ibimus  !  utcumciue  precedes  Washington.” 

To  tell  the  truth,  it  was  Wasliington  who  per- 
smaded  me  to  go  into  the  he.art  of  the  earth. 

He  did  not  liegin  rashly  or  iiujH-tuously.  He  did 
not  frighten  ire  witli  an  accurate  description  of  the 
“  man-engine,”  and  the  “  bucket,”  and  the  intermi¬ 
nable  Ladders;  but  in  alight  and  airy  way,  —  before* 
all  the  girls,  by  the  by,  —  he  led  the  conversation 
gently  up  to  mines  and  mining  adventures.  He  told 
us  how  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  a  talented  con¬ 
tributor  to  “  Punch  ”  hatl  been  down  the  Botallack ; 
and  then  taking  stock  of  me,  after  a  preliminary  ex-  ’ 
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amination  of  ray  biceps  and  a  general  examination  I 
of  other  muscular  developments,  he  asked  me  how  1 1 
should  like  to  be  introduced  to  the  Wlieal  Isabel,  j 

“  Of  all  things  in  the  world,”  1  said,  “  provid¬ 
ed  she  be  young  and  good-looking.  But  why 
Wheal  ?  Is  it  a  sign  of  endearment  or  a  token  of 
n-speet  ?  Am  I  to  understand  lh)in  the  mysterious 
word  Wheal  that  Isal>el  is  a  Cornish  Countess,  or  a 
Gypsy  Queen  ?  Introduce  me  to  the  Wheal  Isalnjl  ? 
Certainly !  Wheal  or  woe  Isabid,  could  anything 
unfortunate  be  synonymous  with  such  a  charming 
appellation  ?  ” 

“  Hold  hard  !  ”  he  said  ;  “  this  Cornish  air  of  ours 
has  filled  you  too  full  of  ozone.  Restrain  your  ar¬ 
dor.  Isal^l  is  not  an  enchanting  maiden  fashioned 
by  your  poetical  imagination.  She  is  no  gardener’s 
daughter,  no  maid  of  Tregedna,  no  coast  menuaiden, 
no  Cornish  beauty.  She  is  black,  deep,  dirty,  and 
terrible.  She  will  cause  you  a  ten-mile  ride,  trouble, 
fatigue,  and  some  little  expense ;  but  the  Wheal  Is¬ 
abel  is  worth  knowing.” 

“  In  Heaven’s  name,  then,”  said  I,  “  who  or  what ' 
is  she?” 

“  The  W’heal  Isabel,”  said  he,  “  is  one  t)f  the  lar¬ 
gest  mines  in  this  magnificent  district ;  and  if  you 
would  like  to  be  introduced  to  her  you  shall.” 

“  Coal  ?  ”  said  I,  shuddering. 

“  Or  tin?  ”  echoed  the  mucilaginous  Armstrong. 

“  Gold,  no  doubt,”  whispered  Isaline  in  my  ear. 

“  Nonsense,”  said  Washington  ;  “  copper.” 

I  very  soon  saw  that  at  this  veiy  early  period  of 
the  entertainment  there  was  no  getting  out  of  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  Wheal  Isabel. 

The  curiosity  of  the  women  was  fairly  aroused. 
And  that  was  quite  enough. 

In  an  instant  the  programme  was  maimed  out  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  girls.  We  were  all 
to  ride  over  to  the  Wheal  Isabel  under  the  mentor¬ 
ship  .of  Washington,  and  I  was  to  be  the  unhappy 
i-ictiui  sacrificed  on  the  copper  altar. 

Friend  Washington,  who,  at  one  time,  had  Ix-cn 
all  cockahoop  about  the  dangers  and  daring  of  the 
expedition,  got  out  of  it,  or  rather  of  the  fatiguing 
part  of  it,  with  that  irritating  air  of  indifference 
peculiar  to  leaders  of  exjieditions. 

“  You  know,  my  dear  fellow,  I  have  seen  these 
kind  of  things  so  often  before,  that  it  is  really  hard¬ 
ly  worth  while  the  trouble  of  changing  one’s  clothes 
for  it,”  said  he,  with  that  charming  tone  of  superi¬ 
ority  which  is  so  comforting  to  the  man  who  knows 
that  he  is  about  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures.  “  But  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  go  down,”  he  added,  suspicious  that  I 
wouli  back  out  of  it  at  the  last  moment.  “  You 
will  never  regret  it.” 

And  then  he  cleverly  magnified  me  into  a  hero, 
whereat  the  girls  said  pretty  and  complimentarv 
things,  and  the  expedition  was  finally  arranged. 
Our  cavalcade  was  not  altogether  pretty  to  look 
at,  but  I  think  it  may  be  safely  termed  a  good  one 
to  go.  Falmouth  was  not  great  in  saddle-horses. 

We  had  a  ’bu.s-horse,  a  hearse-horse,  a  fly-horse, 
a  wall-eyed  horse,  and  a  broken  pummel.  With 
the.se  excellent  assistants  to  a  ten-mile  ride  along 
the  Cornish  roads,  we  started,  amidst  inueh  laugh¬ 
ter  of  parents,  and  cheering  of  neighboring  butcher- 
bovs,  on  our  journey  to  the  Wheal  Isabel. 

Very  black  and  barren  grew  the  land  as  we 
neart'd  the  Queen  of  Copperdom.  The  twes,  some¬ 
how  or  other,  left  off  growing ;  the  fields  seemed 
sown  with  ashes  instead  of  grass ;  tall  chimneys 
emitted  huge  volumes  of  smoke,  and  deserted  shafts, 


broken  wheels,  and  grimy-looking  monsters  met  us 
at  every  turn. 

When  four  cross-roads  met  amidst  a  labvrinth  of 
shafts  and  out-hou.scs  in  the  centre  of  a  blackened 
heath,  we  drew  rein. 

“  I  think  this  must  lie  the  place,”  said  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  was  right.  A  stalwart  Comishman  came 
out  to  meet  us,  and  to  him  we  presented  our  cre¬ 
dentials,  addressed  to  the  Captain  of  the  Mine. 

’Ihe  captain  was  somewhat  disapjiointed,  I  think, 
when  he  found  that  we  were  not  all  to  be  indoctri¬ 
nated  into  the  mysteries  of  mining.  Miners  are, 
after  all,  but  men,  and  the  laughing  merriment  of 
our  joyous  girls  had  already  won  over  the  rough 
heart  of  the  honest  miner. 

“  No,  it  is  only  this  gentleman,”  said  the  treach¬ 
erous  Washington,  with  the  old  tone  of  superiority 
I  again.  “  I  have  been  down  mines  scores  of  times.” 

This  was  all  very  well  of  Washington  vaunting 
his  supenority  in  this  way,  but  why  should  he,  by 
implication,  assert  that  I  was  a  fool  because  I  was  a 
novice,  and  because  I  had  uot  been  down  a  mine  ? 

I  was  quite  prepared  to  go  through  all  the  dirty 
work,  but  I  wanted  to  be  thought  a  hero,  not  a 
jackass. 

The  girls  stood  by  me  bravely.  Their  sympathy 
relieved  me  from  some  of  the  humiliation  I  felt,  and 
they  seemed  determined,  at  all  events,  that  I  should 
not  go  down  into  the  heart  of  the  earth  without  a 
cheer. 

I  was  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  sub¬ 
captain,  who  hinted  that  it  would  be  as  well  if  two 
other  miners  were  told  off  as  a  private  escort,  to 
guard  me  through  the  lower  regions. 

“  It ’s  as  well  to  have  two  or  tliree  with  you,  sir,” 
said  he ;  “  they  treat  you  with  more  respect  down 
below,  and  they  ’re  a  rough  lot,  I  can  tell  you.” 

I  assented,  of  course.  At  such  a  time  it  would, 
by  no  manner  of  means,  be  politic  to  dissent  from 
anvthing  or  anylxxly. 

For  the  next  hour  or  so  my  life  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  slaves  of  the  Wheal  Isabel. 

I  'fhe  siilj-cajitain  led  me  into  a  little  ont-house, 

[  where  he  jiersonally  superintended  my  toilet.  I 
I  had  imagined  that  it  would  merely  be  necessary  to 
I  put  a  rough  canvas  suit  over  my  ordinary  clothes, 
j  But  I  was  very  soon  disabused  of  this  notion. 

I  “We  must  have  everj'thing  off,  sir,”  said  my 
I  guide,  in  a  soothing  medical  tone,  as  if  he  were 
I  about  to  operate  on  me.  “  It ’s  an  awfully  dirty 
place  down  there.” 

!  The  costume  will  bear  description.  I  was  first 
j  encased  in  flannel,  clean,  of  course ;  and  over  this 
I  came  an  old  clay-stained,  muddy,  stiff  miner’s  .suit. 
My  feet  were  wrajiped  in  two  flannel  dusters  and  then 
thrust  into  a  pair  of  old  miner’s  shoes,  miles  too  big 
forme.  On  mv  head  was  placed  a  very  stiff  billy¬ 
cock  hat,  literally  as  hard  as  iron,  smeared  with  tal¬ 
low  grease.  On  the  brim  in  front  the  captain 
dabbed  a  lump  of  clay,  and  into  this  he  stuck  a 
farthing  rushlight.  Alwut  half  a  dozen  more  rush¬ 
lights  were  suspended  to  my  waist,  and  I  was  then 
pronounced  ready  for  action. 

On  our  way  across  the  open  to  the  hut  in  which 
our  party  was  resting,  my  attendant  asked  me  which 
way  I  intended  to  go  down.  Asked  me,  indeed  1  as 
if  I  knew  what  the  good  fellow  was  talking  about. 
I  was  only  .anxious  not  to  look  a  fool  and  to  do 
exactly  what  I  was  told.  I  must  own  that  I  felt  a 
perfect  child  in  his  hands. 

“  Will  you  go  down,”  stud  he,  “  by  the  ladders,  or 
by  the  bucket,  or  by  the  man-engine?  ” 
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He  as  well  have  asked  me  the  Hindos- 

tanee  for  Wheal  Isabel. 

“  The  ladders,”  said  he,  hy  way  of  explanation^ 
“  are  the  most  tiring  and  the  most  tedious.  You 
will  take  a  good  hour  to  get  down  by  the  ladders. 
The  bucket  is  a  dirty  way  of  going  down ;  besides, 
in  this  mine,  it  is  used  alone  for  bringing  up  the 
rubble  and  the  ore,  and  any  interference  with  this 
arrangement  stops  the  working  of  the  mine.  Now 
the  man-engine  is  the  quickest  way,  and  it  is  the 
way  all  the  men  here  go  down.  Would  you  like  to 
try  it  ?  ”  and  then  he  added,  looking  at  me,  “  hut 
you  must  be  verj-  careful.” 

This  was  the  first  suggestion  that  had  been  made 
to  me  that  there  was  any  danger  in  my  undertaking. 
Now  the  principle  of  the  bucket  and  the  ladders  I 
naturally  understood,  but  I  had  no  more  idea  what 
a  man-engine  was  than  the  man  in  the  moon.  My 
mentor,  for  some  mysterious  reason  of  his  own,  kept 
on  quietly  pressing  the  superior  advantage  of  the 
man-»“ngine.  And  so  I  consented.  If  I  had  only 
known  then,  at  that  quiet  moment,  away  from  the 
laughing  girls  and  the  heroic  Washington,  what  I 
was  undertaking,  and  the  mortal  agony  I  was  about 
to  endure,  my  prudence  would  most  certainly  have 
got  the  better  of  my  pride,  and  I  should  have  been 
whizzed  cjuietly  down  in  the  dirty  bucket. 

But  as  It  was,  in  iny  ignorance  and  in  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  my  heart,  I  decided  for  the  man-engine ; 
and  in  a  minute  more  I  was  ushered  into  the  hut. 

My  quaint  appearance  was  the  signal  for  a  loud 
burst  of  laughter.  Some  would  “  never  have  known 
me,  would  you  V  ”  others  jirgnounee*!  me  a  fright ; 
but  one  little  soft  angelic  voice  declared  me  to  be 
“  a  handsome  young  miner.” 

“  You  ’re  sure  you  are  all  right  ?  ”  said  the  same 
little  confiding  voice.  “  Have  you  ha<l  some  bran¬ 
dy  ?  ” 

“  All  right,”  said  I,  feeling  very  pale.  “  I  should 
think  so.  Particularly  now.” 

“  But  how  are  you  going  down  ?  ”  said  the  sweet 
voice ;  “  the  captain  has  l>een  telling  us  all  about 
it.” 

“  By  the  man-engine.” 

“  For  mercy’s  sake,  don’t  1  it ’s  verj’  dangerous 
if  you  ’re  not  accustomed  to  it.  He  told  me  so.” 

That  tone  of  entreaty  persuaded  me  more  than 
ever  that  I  would  take  the  most  dangerous  route. 
It  was  very  brutal,  I  know,  but  at  such  a  time  I 
would  sooner  have  died  tliau  shown  the  white 
feather. 

They  escorted  me  towards  the  infernal  machine 
like  a  criminal  on  his  road  to  execution. 

**  Set  it  a  going,  Bill,”  said  the  sub-captain  ;  and 
then  in  a  few  terse  sentences  he  explained  the 
principle  of  the  engine. 

Two  parallel  horizontal  bars  provided  witli  iron 
steps  at  intervals  of  about  ten  yards,  were  forever 
working  up  and  down,  up  :ind  down.  Tlie  meth¬ 
od  of  getting  down  the  shaft  was  by  passing  from 
bar  to  bar  and  from  step  to  step  the  verj-  instant 
the  word  “  Change  ”  was  given.  It  was  essentially 
reijuisite  to  change  the  moment  the  word  of  com¬ 
mand  was  given,  and  to  make  no  bungle  or  shuffle 
about  the  operation.  Tlje  engine  waited  for  no 
man.  There  was  no  possibility  of  calling  a  halt, 
and  no  saving  hand  to  -catch  one  if  a  miss  was 
made.  All  one’s  safety  rested  with  one’s  self.  One 
fal.se  step  or  false  clutch  at  the  next  rung,  and  it 
would  have  been  all  over  with  me.  Now  this  fun 
was  all  ven-  well  with  the  daylight  shining  down 
the  shaft,  when  one  could  see  the  iron  steps  and  see 


the  handles,  but  in  the  pitch  darkness  it  was  sim- ' 
ply  awful.  'The  rushlight  in  one’s  hat  gave  little 
or  no  light ;  and  it  was  ten  chances  to  one  if  the 
water  da.shing  off  the  sides  of  the  shaft  did  not  ex- 
tinjguish  it. 

They  practised  me  at  first  for  a  turn  or  two 
‘about  a  hundred  yards  up  and  down  the  shaft,  and 
even  in  the  daylight  I  bungled  a  little. 

“  You  must  change  quicker,  sir,”  said  m^  guide ; 
“  if  the  iron  steps  knock  against  you,  it  will  be  all 
up  with  you.” 

I  was  very  pale,  I  know,  after  the  first  short  prac¬ 
tice.  I  felt  that  I  was  doing  a  madcap  act ;  I  know 
that  the  men  ought  to  have  stopped  me ;  the  little 
voice,  now  quite  trembling,  begged  me  not  to  go ; 
but  I  hit  my  lips  and  vowed  I  would  not  show  the 
white  feather. 

“  Do  you  think  you  are  all  right,  sir  ?  ”  said  my 
guide.  “Will  you  go?  You  must  decide  now 
finallv.” 

“  All  right,”  I  said. 

And  then  the  bell  rung  and  down  we  went.  I 
saw  the  little  face,  —  it  was  the  very  last  thing  I 
saw,  —  and  upon  my  honor  I  really  and  truly  felt 
that  I  should  never  sec  that  little  face  again  except 
by  a  miracle. 

But  there  was  no  time  then  to  think  of  anjihing 
but  my  own  safety. 

That  terrible  monotonous  won!  “  Change  ”  came 
ringing  out  from  the  dark  depths  of  the  shaft,  ut¬ 
tered  by  the  sub-captain  on  the  next  ledge  below 
me.  And  I  knew  that  my  life  depended  upon 
every  change. 

Hours,  days,  years,  yes,  and  centuries,  seemed  to 
pass  between  every  changi'.  It  was  like  a  hideous 
nightmare.  The  awful  suspense  between  every 
word  of  command ;  the  feeling  that  something  ter¬ 
rible  might  happen  next  time ;  the  loneliness  of  my 
situation,  the  a.arkness  of  the  shaft,  the  rush  of  the 
water,  the  glimmer  of  the  ruslilights  going  down  ; 
the  sad  hollow  echo  of  the  captain’s  voice  giving 
the  word  of  command,  and  exhorting  me  to  be  care¬ 
ful,  now  kindly,  now  fearfully ;  all  these  things 
combined  made  up  as  hideous  a  day-dream  as  it  is 
jMJssible  to  conceive. 

For  full  five-and-twenty  minutes  I  was  in  this 
awful  susjiense,  and  in  that  time  went  through 
about  five  hundred  changes. 

At  last,  half  blinded  with  beads  of  cold  perspira¬ 
tion  and  nearly  dead  with  fright,  I  heard  the  wel¬ 
come  bell  ring  again,  and  I  was  safe  on  the  first 
ledge  of  the  mine. 

The  man-engine  went  no  further,  and  the  rest  of 
the  journev  had  to  be  accomplished  by  ladders. 

I  never  told  the  men  what  I  suffered,  but  in  a 
rough,  kindly  way  I  was  congratulated  on  ray  feat. 

“  I  never  thought  vou  would  have  come, 
sir,”  said  one.  “  It  friglitens  most  after  the  first 
turn.” 

“  Can’t  you  signal  up  that  we  are  all  safe  ?  ”  said 
I,  thinking  of  the  little  face. 

“Yes,  sir,  to  be  sui-e.” 

And  they  did. 

The  signal  came  back  again,  “  Thank  God  I  ” 
and  all  the  miners  took  off  their  hats  at  the  last 
signal.  They  ai'c  pious  fellows,  these  Cornish 
miners. 

I  was  quite  two  hoiu’s  away  from  my  friends, 
groping  aiKiut,  now  on  my  hands  and  knot's,  now 
down  ladders  from  ledge  to  ledge,  now  in  a  stoop¬ 
ing  position,  now  erect  in  the  dark,  mysterious  cor¬ 
ridors  I  found  in  the  heart  of  the  earth.  It  was 
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hot,  —  stifling  hot,  hotter  than  the  very  hottest 
room  in  a  Turkish  bath.  But  the  stalwart,  half- 
clad  men  working  away  at  the  ore  were  so  inter¬ 
esting,  and  the  metal  sparkled  so  on  the  ground, 
and  the  scene  was  so  strange  and  fascinating,  that 
I  could  not  tear  myself  away. 

On  and  on  I  went,  still  forever  walking  on.  I 
was  very  thirsty,  and  would  have  given  anything 
for  a  draught  of  beer.  But  no  stimulants  of  any 
kind  are  found  in  the  heart  of  the  earth.  1  was 
allowed.,  however,  to  put  my  mouth  to  the  bung- 
hole  of  a  water-barrel,  and  very  refreshing  was  the 
draught. 

“  You  can  walk  on  like  this  for  hours,  sir,”  said 
the  captain,  seeing  I  was  tired,  and  still  determined 
not  to  give  in. 

“  Is  it  pretty  much  the  same  ?  ” 

“  I  think  you  have  seen  all  now,”  said  he. 

So  we  went  back. 

“  Which  way  will  you  go  ?  ”  said  my  guide. 

I  was  very  tired. 

“  In  the  bucket,”  I  said,  without  any  hesitation. 

With  my  pockets  laden  with  copper  ore,  and  in 
the  rough  embrace  of  a  stalwart  miner,  —  f()r  it  was 
close  (juarters  for  two  in  the  bucket,  —  we  were 
swung  up  to  the  daylight. 

Dash  went  the  bucket  against  the  sides  of  the 
shall,  through  which  the  water  oozed  and  trickled 
and  splashed.  Lighter  and  lighter  it  became,  until, 
at  last,  I  saw  above  me  the  clear,  blue,  cloudless 
sky  ;  and,  half  dazzled  with  the  glaring  light,  and 
blinking  like  an  old  owl,  I  arrived  safe  and  sound 
on  U‘rra  firma. 

They  greeted  me  with  another  loud  peal  of 
laughter,  louder  and  merrier  than  the  last.  My 
appearance  was  certainly  not  prejwssessing.  I  was 
covered  with  red  mud  from  head  to  f<x)t,  hot,  dis¬ 
hevelled,  wild,  and  weary.  And  then  “  I  smelt  so 
pah  1  ”  as  Hamlet  says.  However,  a  refreshing 
cold  bath,  a  hair-brush,  rough  towels,  and  a  change 
of  clothes  soon  made  me  presentable  ;  and  after  an 
excellent  luncheon  in  the  board-room  of  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  Wheal  Isabel,  we  were  all  very  soon 
trotting  away  towards  Falmouth. 

One  word  more.  A  bromdi  m:ule  from  the  cop¬ 
per  ore  I  brought  up  from  the  mine  rests  on  the 
neck  of  the  owner  of  the  little  face  which  is  hM)king 
at  me  as  1  write  tn)m  a  distant  corner  of  the  room. 
Sometimes  when  I  am  out  of  sorts  —  which  is  not 
very  often  now  —  I  wake  uj)  suddenly  from  a  tlis- 
turbed  dream  in  my  old  arm-chair,  and  fancy  some¬ 
how  that  the  little  face  is  gone,  that  there  is  a 
strange  singing  in  my  ears,  and  from  a  dark  un¬ 
earthly  vault  a  voice  keeps  moaning,  “  Change.” 
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In  the  famous  controversy  between  Julius  Cicsar , 
and  Brutus,  the  j)resent  age  takes  a  different  side 
from  the  last.  Brutus  used  to  be  considered  in  the 
right,  but  public  opinion  now  declares  for  Cmsar. 
Caesar’s  pai^isans,  however,  may  state  their  case  in 
two  ways.  They  may  represent  him  as  having 
simply  achieved  a  great  administrative  reform,  and 
made  government  more  efficient  at  the  expense  of 
republican  liberties.  Tliis  they  may  consider  to 
have  been  on  the  whole  a  necessary  and  useful 

♦  The  first  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  Roman  Imperialism,*’  by 
Professor  tieeley,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  1869. 


work,  and  they  may  respect  Caesar  as  a  practical 
statesman,  who  had  the  wise  hardihood  to  abolish 
venerated  institutions  when  thev  had  become,  in 
the  lapse  of  time,  mischievous,  but  it  is  also  pos¬ 
sible  to  represent  him  as  a  great  popular  hero,  the 
hope  of  all  the  .subject  nationalities  of  Rome,  car¬ 
ried  to  power  in  their  arms,  and  executing  justice 
in  their  behalf  upon  the  tyrant  aristocracy  that  had 
op])resBed  them.  If  we  take  this  view,  no  admi¬ 
ration  or  enthusiasm  for  lum  ean  be  too  ardent; 
and  we  not  only  regard  Brutus  and  Csesar  differ¬ 
ently  from  our  fatliers,  but,  as  it  were,  reverse  their 
positions.  Caesar  l)ecome8  Brutus,  and  Brutus 
Caesar.  Brutus  is  now  the  tyrant,  for  he  represents 
the  oppressive  aristocracy,  and  Cwsar  is  the  tyran¬ 
nicide,  who  armed  himself  in  the  cause  of  the  na¬ 
tions,  and  stabbed  tl.ie  oppressor,  once  at  Pharsalus, 
again  at  Thapsus,  and  again  at  Munda. 

This  latter  view  might  be  supported  if  we  could 
assume  that  all  the  consequences  of  the  revolution 
which  Cmsar  conducted  were  intended  by  him  and 
by  his  party.  By  that  revolution  in  the  end  the 
exclusive  domination  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  and 
of  the  City  was  destroyed  ;  the  provincials,  who 
In-fore  had  been  insolently  oppressed,  now  began 
to  be  more  considered  and  more  mercifully  treat^. 
If  this  could  not  have  happened  without  the  de¬ 
liberate  intention  of  those  who  achieved  it,  then  the 
Cicsarians  become  at  once  enlightened  Liberals,  and 
Cajsar  the  greatest  Liberal  leader  that  ever  lived. 
VVe  are  obliged,  then,  to  suppose  a  vast  tide  of  enthu¬ 
siastic  sentiment  pervading  the  better  part  of  the 
citizens,  and  the  provincials  moved  by  an  ecstatic 
hope  as  the  cham[)ion  of  mankind  advances  towards 
his  final  triumph,  striking  down  one  .after  another 
the  enemies  of  the  good  cause.  The  Roman  revo¬ 
lution  is  thus  made  to  resemble  the  French,  and 
Caesar  becomes  a  hero,  a  paragon,  in  whom  appear 
the  popular  talents  of  Alirabeau,  without  his  betray¬ 
al  of  the  popular  cause  ;  the  high  aims  of  the  Giron- 
dins,  without  their  illusions  ;  and  the  genius  of 
Napoleon  for  war  and  government,  without  his 
egotism  and  brutality. 

But  the  truth  is  that  what  Caesar  and  his  party 
intended  is  to  be  carefully  distinsruished  from  what 
they  actually  accomplished.  The  revolution  had 
many  beneficial  results,  which  were  indirect  and 
little  contemplab  d  by  its  principal  authors.  If  we 
study  the  movement  itself  we  shall  find  that  Caesar 
was  no  champion  of  the  provincials,  that  his  pauty 
had  no  notion  of  redressing  the  wrongs  of  the  pro¬ 
vincials,  that  they  were  inspired  by  no  desire  to 
establish  any  general  principle  whatever,  and  by 
no  enthusiasm  except  a  military  enthusiasm  tor 
their  lea<ler.  The  true  nature  of  the  revolution 
will  very  clearly  appear,  and  its  resemblance  to  the 
French  Revolution  will  be  shown  to  be  an  illusion. 

It  is  certain,  in  the  first  place,  that  Caesar  did 
not  in  any  degree  owe  his  elevation  to  the  favor 
of  the  provincials.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  the 
admiraljle  etticienev  of  his  army,  and  to  his  .admi¬ 
rable  ust!  of  it.  This  army  contained  no  doobt 
Gallic  auxiliaries,  but  the  ^at  muster  of  provin¬ 
cials  was  on  the  side  of  the  Senate.  Caesar’s  pro¬ 
vincial  auxiliaries  were  better  drilled,  and,  like  his 
Roman  legionaries,  they  were  no  doubt  persomdly 
attached  to  him  ;  but  that  he  was  the  cham^aon  of 
their  interests  against  the  Senate  never  occurred  to 
them.  There  is  no  trace  that  the  provinces  con¬ 
ceived  themselves  to  have  any  8[)ecial  interest  in 
the  quarrel.  According  to  their  personal  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  two  leaders  they  ranged  themselves 
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on  one  side  or  the  other,  —  the  East  for  tlie  most 
part  with  PoinjK*ius,  while  Gaul  was  at  the  service 
of  Caesar.  Tlieir  hearts,  aj)parently,  were  not  in 
the  contest  at  all ;  but,  if  we  ask  on  which  side 
were  their  hands,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  reply  that 
so  little  did  they  understand  Cmsar  to  be  their 
champion  that  the  majority  of  them  were  ranged 
against  him  on  the  side  of  their  oj)pre8.sors. 

But  let  us  go  on  to  ask.  Why  stiould  they  have 
regarded  Caesar  as  their  champion  ?  What  was 
there  in  his  career  which  might  lead  them  to  suj)- 
pose  him  more  kindly  disposed  to  them  than  any 
other  proconsul  of  his  time  ?  Ilis  most  cons])icu- 
ous  act  was  the  conquest  of  Gaul.  Let  it  Ihj  grant¬ 
ed  that  the  greatest  service  he  could  do  to  Gaul  was 
to  conquer  it.  Let  us  even  grant,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  he  was  himself  aware  of  this,  that 
he  acted  from  purely  philantlirojaeal  motives,  and 
distinctly  understood  the  conquest  of  Gaul  to  be  a 
necessary  stage  of  the  evolution  of  humanity.  Still 
his  conduct  was  sm-ely  of  a  nature  to  be  misunder¬ 
stood  by  Gaul  itself  and  by  the  provincials  gener¬ 
ally. 

llis  good-will  towards  the  non-Roman  popula¬ 
tions  was  not  so  apparent  that  it  could  not  be  mis¬ 
taken.  He  stood  before  them  covered  with  the 
blood  of  slaughtered  Gauls,  an  object  certainly 
more  pleasing  to  Rome  '.han  to  the  subjects  of 
Rome.  He  might  not  be  detested  so  much  as  the 
lundenng,  peculating  proconsuls,  but  he  must 
ave  been  more  feared  ;  and  so  far  from  apiMjaring 
to  the  provincials  a  deliverer  from  the  tyranny  of 
Rome,  he  must  have  seemed  to  represent  and  em¬ 
body  that  tyranny  in  its  most  irresistible  and  ine.x- 
orable  form. 

But  perh.aps  Cwsar  had,  at  some  earlier  time, 
identified  himself  with  the  provincials  ;  perhaps  he 
had  introduced  measures  calculated  to  better  their 
condition  and  enlarge  their  franchises ;  r)erhaps 
he  had  expressed  disgust  at  the  treatment  they  met 
with,  and  sympathy  with  their  suffering.  Tlie  an¬ 
swer  is,  that  ne  had  not  distinguished  himself  iu 
any  such  way.  One  or  two  prosecutions  of  extor¬ 
tionate  provincial  governors  which  ho  had  under¬ 
taken  could  not  give  liiiu  any  such  distinction. 
Such  prosecutions  were  recognized  as  the  estab¬ 
lished  way  by  which  young  men  brought  themselves 
into  notice,  and  also  as  an  established  way  of  annoy¬ 
ing  the  Senate.  Yet  these  prosecutions  were  tlie 
only  service  he  had  ever  rendered  the  provinces. 
In  his  consulship,  at  the  time  when  he  was  the 
recognized  leader  of  popular  legislation,  he  had 
not  appeared  as  the  champion  of  the  provincials, 
but  01  (juite  a  different  class,  whose  interests  were, 
if  anything,  somewhat  antagonistic  to  the  interests 
of  the  provincials,  —  the  poorer  class  of  Roman  cit¬ 
izens. 

Again,  if  Caesar  was  no  champion  of  the  provin¬ 
cials,  neither  was  his  party,  nor  those  earlier  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  party  to  whose  jiosition  he  had  succeed¬ 
ed.  Tlieir  constituency  from  the  beginning  had 
been  a  different  one.  When  the  great  controversy 
was  opened  by  Tiberius  Gracchus,  there  were  in 
the  Roman  world,  not  to  count  the  slaves,  three  ag¬ 
grieved  classes:  first,  the  poorer  class  of  Roman 
citizens  ;  secondly,  the  Italian  allies,  who  had  not 
yet  been  admitted  to  the  Roman  citizenship ;  third¬ 
ly,  the  provincials.  Now  if  the  party  which  the 
movement  of  Gracchus  called  into  existence,  and 
which  went  on  increasing  its  influence  until,  in  the 
person  of  Julius  Csesar,  it  triumphed  over  itself  and 
its  enemies  together,  had  really  been  the  party  of 


the  Tirovincials,  —  if  the  Gracchi,  and  Marius,  and 
Saturninus  had  liccii  representatives  of  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  empire  as  against  the  intei-ests  of  the 
ruling  city,  they  would  have  taken  up  the  cause  of 
all  these  aggrieved  classes.  Tlie  Italian  allies,  and 
still  more  the  provincials,  as  the  most  numerous 
and  the  most  op|)ressed  class,  would  have  claimed 
a  larger  share  of  their  symjiathy  than  the  ixior  Ro- 
mans.  Yet,  in  liict,  none  of  these  leaders  had  ever 
said  a  woid  about  the  provincials,  except,  indeed, 
to  jirojiose  that  lands  taken  from  them  should  be 
granted  to  Roman  colonists.  On  the  Italian  allies 
they  had  not  been  altogether  silent.  Cains  Grac¬ 
chus  had  even  undertaken  their  cause,  but  it  then 
ajipeared  clear  not  only  that  the  party  ho  n*pre- 
sented  was  a  different  one,  but  that  it  was  a  party 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  Italians.  The  inclusion  of 
the  Italians  in  the  colonization  scheme  of  Marius 
also,  accoi-din'i  to  Appian,  “  gave  offence  to  the  de¬ 
mocracy.”  The  tnith  is  that  there  had  been  men 
in  Rome  who.se  liberality  was  real  and  comprehen¬ 
sive,  but  they  were  not  among  the  democratic  lead¬ 
ers,  the  predecessors  of  Caesar.  Two  men  in  ])ar- 
ticular  had  disi*egarded  party  watchwords,  and  had 
indulged  3ym])athies  not  purely  Roman.  Both  of 
them  were  aristocrats,  and  inclined  rather  to  the 
senatorial!  than  to  the  pojiular  ])arty.  llie-'e  were 
Scijiio  .Emilianus  and  the  great  Roman  Whig 
Drusus.  The  former  died  probably  by  the  hand  of 
an  assassin  when  he  was  on  the  p'oint  of  bringing 
forward  the  cause  of  the  Italians.  The  other  suc¬ 
ceeded  for  a  moment  in  effecting  a  coalition  be¬ 
tween  a  sectiiin  of  the  nahhsxc,  a  section  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  Italians,  and  was  jirevented  by  an 
accursed  dagger  li-om  earning  a  place  among  the 
most  beneficent  statesmen  of  all  history'. 

The  Italians  forced  their  way  through  the  pale 
of  citizenship  by  a  war  in  which  the  Senate  and 
the  democracy  were  allied  in  deadly  hostility  to 
them.  Marius,  the  uncle  and  immediate  predeces¬ 
sor  of  Caasar,  fought  against  them  in  this  war,  no 
less  than  Sulla,  the  champion  of  the  aristocracy. 
When  Ciesar  ajipeared  upon  the  scene,  therefore, 
the  cause  of  the  Italians  was  already  won,  and 
there  ivmained  only  two  aggrieved  classes,  —  the 
Roman  proletariate,  cru.shed  for  the  time  by  Sulla, 
and  the  provincials.  Now  it  was  the  formei',  not 
the  latter  of  these  classes  of  which  Cmsar  made 
himself  the  champion.  Tlie  provincials,  as  such, 
found  no  champion.  Particular  misgoverned  prov¬ 
inces  were  from  time  to  time  patronized  by  rheto¬ 
ricians  who  were  equally  ready,  as  Cicero  showed 
himself,  to  take  a  brief  from  accused  and  evidently 
guilty  governors ;  but  neither  Cajsar,  nor  any  one 
else,  ever  raised  (he  cry  of  justice  to  the  provincials. 
Except  in  the  case  of  the  Transpadane  province,  — 
a  province  only  in  name,  being  within  the  limits  of 
Italy,  and  already  in  possession  of  the  inferior  or  , 
Latin  franchise,  —  Caisar  connected  himself  lietbrt'  [ 
the  civil  war  with  no  measure  of  enfranchisement, 
and  had  given  no  pledge  to  the  world  that  anv  op- 
jiressed  class  except  the  Roman  jmpnlacc  woujd  be 
the  better,  or  have  any  rc'ason  to  be  thankfiil,  for 
his  success.  No  writer  of  the  time  regards  Caesar 
in  the  light  of  an  emancipator.  Cicero  gives  no 
hint  that  Cajsar’s  partisans  defended  his  conduct 
on  those  grounds.  That  somewhat  vacillating 
politician  repeatedly  in  his  letters  balances  the  t%vo 
parties  against  each  other.  He  explains  why,  on 
the  whole,  he  prefers  Pompeius,  but  he  has  much 
to  say  against  Pompeius  also.  In  these  letters  we 
might  expect  to  find  Cassar’s  championship  of  the 
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provincial?,  it*  lio  liail  ever  unilertaken,  or  was  .Miip- 
Tx>?efl  to  Imvc  uinlertaken,  any  such  championship, 
discussed,  and  either  allowed  or  rejected.  Cicero, 
as  a  student  of  philosophy,  was  quite  alive  to  en- 
lar;;ed  aii<l  philanthropic  considerations  ;  if  any 
such  considerations  made  for  Cmsar,  we  should 
snrelv  have  heanl  of  it.  But  then-  is  nothin;'  in 
his  letters  to  show  that  in  the  hot  iliscnssions 
wliich  must  have  been  everywhere  ^ioin-^  <'n  any 
^•neral  princi|)les  were  aiqxjaled  to  by  the  Cx'sari- 
ans ;  that  it  had  occurred  to  any  Ca-sarian  to  su-^oest, 
what  occ'U"s  so  naturally  to  us  who  know  the  secpiel, 
that  it  was  a  monstrous  injustice  that  the  world 
should  be  •'overned  in  the  interest  of  a  sin^tle  city, 
that  the  Senate  were  the  autho.-’S  and  suj)porters 
of  this  system  ;  that  Csesar  was  the  man  t(j  put  it 
down,  and  had  undertaken  to  do  so.  The  Ctesari- 
ans  were  a  party  without  ideas. 

It  is  most  easy  to  delude  ourselves  into  the  be¬ 
lief  that  what  actually  hapjiened  was  intended  to 
happen  ;  and  since  in  this  revolution  the  provinces 
did  something  towanls  throeving  off  the  yoke  of 
Rome,  to  describe  the  revolution  as  a  convulsive 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  provinces  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  Rome.  But  the  facts  arc  betbre  us,  the 
process  by  which  the  revolution  was  accomj)lished 
can  be  clearly  traced,  and  wc  can  see  that  the 
provinces  had  no  share  at  all  in  the  revolution  by 
which  they  ultimately  Ixjnefited;  that  it  was  a 
jmrely  Roman  movement ;  that  the  evil  —  for 
there  was  such  an  evil  —  which  the  revolutionaries 
straggled  against  was  of  (juite  a  different  nature, 
and  that  the  relief  whieh  the  imperial  system  ac¬ 
tually  brought  to  the  provincials  was  an  indirect 
and  secondary  consecpience  of  a  general  improve- 
men,  in  the  machinery  of  government. 

IIow,  then,  did  the  revolution  n-ally  come  about? 
Undeniably  the  immediate  cause  of  the  revolution 
was  the  practice,  which  had  gradually  s])rung  up, 
of  conterring  upon  eminent  generals  for  special 
purposes  iwwers  so  extravagant  as  to  enable  the 
holders  of  them  to  rise  above  the  laws.  Wlure 
such  a  dangerous  jTactice  prevails  revolution  is  at 
once  accounted  tor.  Such  an  experiment  may  be 
tried  and  no  revolution  follow ;  but  at  Rome  it  was 
tried  often,  once  too  often.  ilow,_  then,  came  the 
Romans  to  adopt  such  a  practice  ?’  What,  on  the 
on  j  hand,  was  the  occasion  which  led  them  to 
appoint  these  dangerous  dict.ators  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  how  came  they  to  overlook  the  danger  ?  To 
both  these  questions  it  is  jwssible  to  give  a  satis¬ 
factory  answer,  and  to  answer  these  (ptestions  is  to 
explain  the  revolution. 

Repid)licanism  at  Rome,  though  succcsst’ul  and 
glorious  for  so  long  a  time,  had,  perhaj)s,  always 
been,  as  a  creed,  confineil  to  a  class.  Long  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  it  had  been  necessary  to 
watch  with  extreme  jealousy  cve’,-y  individual  who 
drew  public  attention  too  exclusively  to  himself. 
Cassius,  Manlius,  Mrelius,  perished  for  their  emi¬ 
nence,  and  this  shows  how  largo  a  proportion  of  the 
citizens  were  felt  still  to  ri-tain  monarchical  predi¬ 
lections.  But  the  republic  succeeded  so  well  that 
such  jealousy  at  length  became  unnccessaiy ;  the 
glory  and  the  regal  (lisposition  of  Africanus  brought 
no  danger  to  liberty,  though  they  clouded  the  last 
vears  of  the  hero  himself  with  moody  discontent, 
^e  disease,  however,  was  only  kept  under,  it  was 
not  cured.  The  government  of  a  jxirson  was  the 
instinctive  preference  of  the  lower  orders,  though 
the  great  fanulies  were  able,  as  it  were,  to  di¬ 
vide  their  allegiance  among  themselves.  Anytliing 


which  should  weaken  or  disorganize  this  firm  uniijn 
of  ruling  hou.-e.s,  anything  which  should  sever  the 
lower  orders  from  them,  would  in  a  moment  bring 
the  monarch  ujk)u  the  stage  again.  more  than 
half  a  century  after  the  mortal  struggle  with  Han¬ 
nibal  the  ascendency  of  the  nobles  over  the  lower 
orders  continued  unbroken,  and  then,  through  the 
mere  gi-owth  of  the  ])opulation  and  change  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  began  to  decay.  It  was  simply  a 
moral  ascendency  ;  by  the  constitution,  the  rabble 
of  Rome  could  at  any  time  take  into  their  own 
hands  legislation  and  government. 

Tlie  first  Gracchus,  with  perfectly  pure  inten¬ 
tions.  showed  them  the  way  to  do  this.  The  sec¬ 
ond  Gracchus,  influenced  perhaps  by  revenge  and 
party  hatred.  toi)k  this  city  rabble  in  hand,  organ¬ 
ized  them,  and  fimued  them  into  a  standing  army 
of  revolution.  Spurious  Maclius,  in  an  earlier  age, 
had  been  suspected  of  aiming  at  the  tyranny  when 
he  sold  corn  at  a  low  price  to  the  poor  during  a 
famine.  Cains  Gracchus  adopted  the  same  plan. 
By  his  hx  fnimtiiUirut  he  at  once  demoralized,  and 
attached  to  the  cause  of  revolution,  a  vast  class 
which  had  before  la-cn  in  the  tutelage  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy.  Tlie  bond  was  now  broken  that  attached 
the  jieople  to  the  hereditarv-  rulers.  And  how  little 
this  people  cared  for  republican  liberty  became  ap¬ 
parent  the  moment  it  began  to  tliink  and  act  for 
itself.  It  di<l  not  at  once  destroy  the  existing 
government.  The  habit  of  deference  and  obedi¬ 
ence  long  remained  in  a  people  naturally  as  defer¬ 
ential  and  fond  of  aristocracy  as  the  English  them¬ 
selves.  But  as  soon  as  any  cause  of  discontent 
arose,  or  public  needs  became  pressing,  they  took 
refuge  at  once  in  a  monarch,  whom  they  created, 
indeed,  only  for  a  limited  period,  but  from  whom 
they  neither  took  nor  cared  to  take  guarantees  that 
he  would  ever  give  back  into  their  hands  the  power 
which  they  had  intrusted  to  him.  Thus  Cains 
Gracchus  was  supreme  until  his  liberality  began  to 
include  the  Italians.  Marius  was  supreme  for  five 
years,  —  had,  in  fact,  a  longer  reign  than  Julius 
Caesar.  Pompey  in  his  turn  receiveil  as  much 
power  as  he  cared  to  use ;  and,  finally,  by  the  Va- 
tinian  law,  the  people  plainly  told  Cassar  that  they 
were  his  subjects  as  soon  as  he  chose  to  btf  their 
king.  At  this  point  the  iieople  disap})ear ;  in  all 
subsequent  contentions  the  two  parties  are  the 
Senate  and  the  army. 

Still  the  people  showed  no  eagerness  for  revolu¬ 
tion.  As  I  said,  it  was  only  in  cases  of  need  that 
they  created  a  monarch.  •  And  it  was  only  because 
these  cases  of  need  occurred  fre(|uently  that  mon- 
archs  were  frecpiently  created. 

And  here  arises  the  second  question,  what  were 
these  needs  for  which  no  other  expedient  could  be 
devised  ?  Perhaps  it  was  the  oppression  practised 
by  the  senatorial  governors  upnin  the  provincials. 
If  so,  then  it  would  be  true  that  the  imperial  system 
was  introduced  in  the  interest  of  the  subject  na¬ 
tionalities.  Blit  nothing  of  the  kind  ai)pears.  In 
the  quarrels  In-tween  the  Senate  and  the  moneyed 
class  (called  knights),  the  wrongs  of  the  provincials 
are  often  paraded,  for  l)oth  the  Senate  and  the 
moneyed  class  had  a  strong  interest  in  the  provin¬ 
cials,  the  one  as  governors,  the  other  as  tax-farmers. 
But  the  democracy  never  coneerned  themselves  in 
any  way  with  the  treatment  of  the  provincials,  lor  it 
was  a  question  whieh  did  not  at  all  affect  their 
interests.  Quite  different  were  the  reasons  which 
led  them  to  call  in  dictators,  and,  if  we  examine 
the  different  cases,  we  shall  find  that  the  real  mo- 
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tive  was  always  the  same.  There  was  one  evil  to 
which  the  empire  was  constantly  exposed;  one 
evil  to  cure  wmch,  and  to  cure  which  alone,  the 
imperial  s^teiu  was  intimluced. 

What  made  the  people  give  supreme  ]X)wer  to 
Marius,  and  continue  it  to  him  for  five  years? 
First,  Ae  failure  of  the  aristocratic  government  to 
carry  on  tlie  war  with  Jugurtha;  afterwards,  the 
imminent  danger  of  the  empire  from  the  Cimbri 
and  Teutones.  What  made  them  give  extraordi- 
narj’  powers  to  Pompey,  and  afterwMtls  extend  and 
increase  them?  First,  the  alarming  spread  of 
piracy  in  the  Mediterranean,  stopping  trade  and 
threatening  the  capital  with  famine;  next  the 
necessity  of  exerting  unusual  power  to  crush  Mith- 
ridates.  What  made  them  give  extraordinary 
powers  to  Caesar  ?  Rumors  of  an  intended  emigra¬ 
tion  of  the  llelvetii,  raising  apprehensions  of  a 
danger  similar  to  that  which  Italy  had  exptirienced 
frx>m  the  Cimbric  invasion.  Nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect 
in  the.se  cases.  The  history  of  the  introduction  of 
imperialism  is  briefly  this:  government  at  Rome 
was  so  little  centralized  that  the  empire  was  unable 
to  grapple  with  any  really  formidable  enemy  that 
assailed  it  either  from  without  or  within.  To  save 
thenjselves  from  destruction  they  were  compelled, 
or  thought  themselves  compelled,  to  resort  fre- 
^ently  to  the  obvious  expi'dient  of  a  dictator. 
TTie  more  fre<iuently  they  did  this,  the  more  did 
the  republican  government  fall  into  disuse  and 
contempt,  the  more  did  men’s  minds  and  habits 
adapt  themselves  to  a  military  regime.  The  new 
scheme  of  government,  whenever  it  was  tried,  suc¬ 
ceeded.  It  accomplished  that  for  which  it  was 
created.  It  gave  the  empire  inward  security  and 
good  order;  it  crushed  foreign  enemies,  and  ex¬ 
tended  the  boundaries  of  dominion  from  the  Rhone 
to  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Euphrates.  AVhat  wonder  that  in  the  end 
it  su])planted  the  older  constitution,  when  its  ad¬ 
vantages  were  so  unmistakable,  and  the  one  thing 
it  took  away.  Liberty,  was  that  which  the  j)roletari- 
ate‘  of  Rome  and  the  democracy  of  Italy  had  never 
either  understood  or  valued  ? 

The  Jacobins  used  to  think  of  Cmsar  as  a  great 
aristocrat,  ])atrioticallv  a.ssassinated  by  the  noble 
»ans-culotte,  Brutus.  1  confess  it  seems  to  me  not 
much  less  untrue  to  describe  him  as  a  cham|)ion 
of  nationalities,  and  a  destroyer  of  aristocratic 
privilege  and  exclusiveness.  It  was  the  war-power, 
not  the  {Miople,  that  triumphed  in  him.  Tlie  ])eo- 
ple,  indeed,  —  that  is,  the  jMJople  of  Italy,  —  were, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  authors  of  his  elevation, 
but  it  was  not  enfranchisement  that  they  wanted, 
it  was  simtdy  military  protection.  The  enemies 
they  feared  were  not  a  Catullus  or  a  Cato,  but 
Helvetian  or  German  hordes.  It  was  not  aristo¬ 
cratic  privilege  they  rebelled  against,  but  aristocrat¬ 
ic  feebleness, — the  feebleness  which  had  led  to  the 
shameful  treaty  with  Jugurtha  and  the  bloody 
defeat  of  Arausio. 

That  the  revolution  was  a  triumph,  not  of  liber¬ 
alism,  but  of  military  organization,  will  become 
still  clearer  if  we  now  proceed  to  examine  the  new 
institutions  which  it  introduced. 

Had  Caisar  lived  longer,  he  would  no  doubt  have 
stamped  a  liberal  character  upon  his  work.  Tliough 
he  was  no  champion  of  the  provinces,  and  though 
he  owed  his  elevation  immediately  to  the  army, 
and  onlywemotely  to  the  democracy,  yet  his  dis¬ 
position  was  liberal,  and  his  statesmanship  bold, 


original,  and  magnanimous.  He  might,  therefore, 
have  developed  at  once  and  forced  into  ripeness 
those  germs  of  good  in  the  new  system  which,  as 
it  was,  ripened  but  slowly.  He  might  have  taken 
away  from  Italy  that  unjust  precedence  in  tlie  em¬ 
pire  which  she  retained  lor  three  centuries,  and 
raised  the  provinces  to  citizenship  and  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  honors  of  the  state.  This  he  might 
have  done ;  but  had  he  done  it  he  would  have  ac¬ 
complished  another  revolution.  Tliat  the  empire 
at  uat  time  did  not  re(][uire  such  changes,  even 
if  it  would  have  borne  them,  is  plain  from  the  fact 
that  his  successor,  Augustus,  was  able  to  found  a 
secure  and  durable  imperial  system,  —  was  able,  in 
fact,  to  conduct  the  movement  which  his  uncle  had 
begun  to  its  natural  goal,  without  ajijiealini;  to  any 
liberal  tendencies.  Augustus  was  in  all  tilings 
aristocratically  disposed ;  his  institutions  bear  the 
stamp  of  a  conservative,  exclusive,  old  Roman 
spirit.  Tliis  did  not  prevent  him  from  jiroviug  a 
most  efficient  successor  to  the  liberal-minded  Ca;- 
sar.  It  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  more  com- 
])Ietely  successful  than  almost  any  statesman  in 
history.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  Liberal¬ 
ism  was  not  of  the  essence  of  Caesar’s  work.  It 
adorned  his  character,  and  heliKnl  liim  in  liis  early 
struggles,  but  the  revolution  he  accomplished  was 
indejiendent  of  it,  and  when  divorced  from  it  could 
go  on  just  as  prosjierously  as  before. 

After  the  new  system  had  been  permanently 
settled  in  the  tramiuillity  of  the  Augustan  age,  tlie 
great  change  which  had  passed  over  the  empire 
was  found  to  be  tliis :  A  standing  army  liad  been 
created  and  thoroughly  organized,  a  uniform  taxa¬ 
tion  had  been  established  throughout  the  emjiire, 
and  a  new  set  of  officials  had  been  created,  all  of  a 
military  character,  all  wielding  greater  power  tlian 
the  republic  had  been  accustomed  to  intrust  to  its  ^ 
officials,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  all  subject  to  the  | 
effective  and  rigorous  control  of  the  emjieror.  In  i 
other  words,  in  the  place  of  anarchy  Uierc  had 
come  centralization  and  responsibility. 

We  have  heard  much  lately  of  the  power  which 
all  organisms  possess  of  differentiating  special 
organs  to  meet  sjiecial  needs.  The  0]>eration  of  j 
this  law  is  very  visible  in  human  society.  In  fact,  I 
it  might  be  maintained  tliat  the  jvhole  histoiy  of  a  | 
state  is  the  record  of  a  series  of  such  differentia-  I 
tions.  To  take  a  simple  example  from  Roman  his-  | 
tory  :  At  an  early  time  the  kings,  and  afterwards  1 
the  consuls,  were  at  the  same  time  generals  in  war 
and  judges  in  jicace.  Life  had  not  yet  become 
complex.  But,  as  population  and  activity  increased, 
these  functions  showed  a  temdency  to  separate.  At 
first  all  that  the  citizens  were  conscious  of  was, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  have  three  men  instead  of 
two  to  do  the  work.  So  they  created  a  prsetor, 
with  precisely  the  same  functions  as  tlie  consuls. 
But  nature  knew  better,  and  by  the  gradual  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  silent  decree  took  away  from  the  consuls 
their  judicial  functions,  and  from  the  prsetor  his 
military  functions.  Tlius  a  differentiation  was 
accomplished  ;  and  whereas  there  had  been  before 
but  one  organ  of  government,  there  were  now  two 
unlike  each  other  :  and  whereas  before  all  author¬ 
ity  was  conceived  as  of  one  kind,  it  was  now  re¬ 
garded  as  twofold,  administrative  and  judicial. 
Now  we  may  apply  tliis  principle  to  the  great 
R)man  revolution,  and  describe  it  as  a  differentia¬ 
tion.  War  had  originallv  been  conceived  as  a 
function  devolving  equafly  upon  the  citizens. 
When  the  militaiy  season  came  on,  the  farmer  or 
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shopkeeper  left  his  peaceful  occupations,  donned 
his  armor,  and  presenU-d  himself  before  the  consul 
in  the  Campus  Martius.  When  the  campaign  was 
over  he  went  bac-k  to  his  work.  But  the  larger 
the  territory  of  the  state  became,  the  heavier  the 
task  that  devolved  upon  its  armies,  the  more  nu¬ 
merous  its  dangers,  the  more  extensive  its  vulnera¬ 
ble  frontier,  the  more  imperiously  did  Nature  call 
for  a  military  diilerentiation.  The  special  need  must 
be  met  by  a  special  organ.  A  special  class  of  men 
must  be  set  apart  for  special  military  functions.  I 
have  shown  that  it  was  the  necessity  of  defending 
the  StaU'  against  its  foreign  enemies  that  caused  the 
revolution.  In  the  throes  of  this  revolution  the  new 
organ  made  its  appearance.  On  the  restoration  of 
tran({uillity,  the  Roman  Empire  is  seen  to  l>e  guard¬ 
ed  by  an  institution  which  had  been  unknown  to  the 
republic,  by  a  standing  army  of  twenty-five  legions. 

This  change  constitutes  by  itself  a  vast  social  rev¬ 
olution  in  comparison  with  which  any  changes  in 
the  form  of  political  government  are  insignificant. 
The  rise  of  standing  armies  in  modern  Europe  is 
well  known  to  mark  a  great  epoch.  But  it  was  a 
much  less  sudden  and  radical  change  than  the  cor¬ 
responding  change  in  the  Roman  Empire.  For 
when  the  citizen  resigned  his  arms  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  soldier,  ho  did  not  merely,  as  might  at  first 
sight  appear,  relieve  himself  of  a  disagreeable  duty, 
disencumber  himself  of  a  bunlen  which  hampered 
his  industry.  He  did  much  more  than  tliis;  he 

{ilaced  himself  under  entirely  new  conditions  of 
ife.  He  parted  with  all  his  traditions,  and  blindly 
undertook  to  explore  a  new  world.  In  the  first 
place  he  resigned  his  liberty.  We  in  England,  who 
have  witnessed  the  reconciliation  of  standing  ar¬ 
mies  with  liberty,  may  have  some  difticulty  in  under¬ 
standing  how  impossible  was  any  such  reconcilia¬ 
tion  in  the  Roman  Em])irc.  But  it  is  undeniable 
that  under  the  iini)erial  system  the  Roman  did  lose 
his  lilKjrty.  With  an  equivalent,  or  without  an 
equivalent,  he  j)arted  with  it,  and  no  one  who  ex¬ 
amines  the  history  can  doubt  what  cause  principal¬ 
ly  contributed  to  deprive  him  of  it.  Tlie  emperor 
possessed  in  the  army  an  overwhelming  force,  over 
which  the  citizens  had  no  intlueuce,  which  was  to¬ 
tally  deaf  to  reason  or  elociuence,  which  had  no 

{)atriotism  because^  it  had  no  country,  which  had  no 
lumanity  because  it  had  no  domestic  ties.  To  this 
huge  engine  of  despotism  it  was  vain  to  oppose  any 
resistance.  Human  freewill  perislied  in  its  pres¬ 
ence  as  in  the  ]>resence  of  necessity.  Not  in  insti¬ 
tutions  only,  but  in  the  hearts  of  men,  lilierty  with¬ 
ered  away,  and  its  place  was  taken  by  servility  and 
stoicism,  and  Byzantine  Christianity.  It  may  oc¬ 
cur  to  us  that  checks  to  the  emperor’s  authority  over 
the  army  might  have  been  devised.  But  these  are 
modern  notions.  Tlie  army  was  called  into  exist¬ 
ence  not  by  enactments,  but  by  revolution,  and 
there  was  no  collective  wisdom  anywhere,  no  parli¬ 
ament  which  could  call  attention  to  the  danger,  or 
discuss  it,  or  provide  safeguards  against  it. 

But  at  the  introduction  of  standing  armies  the 
Roman  citizen  parted  with  something  else,  some¬ 
thing  which  lies  not  less  near  than  fiberty  to  the 
springs  of  human  character.  He  parted  with  the 
conception  of  war  as  the  business  of  life.  The 
great  military  nation  of  the  world  —  the  nation 
which  had  bred  up  its  successive  generations  to 
the  task  of  subduing  mankind,  which  by  unrivalled 
firmness  of  cohesion,  by  enduring  tenacity  of  pui^ 

Eose,  by  methodic  study  and  science  of  destruction, 
ad  crushed  all  the  surrounding  nationalities,  not 


with  a  temporary  prostration  merely,  but  with  utter  I 
and  permanent  dissolution  —  now  found  its  work  I 
done  and  its  occupation  gone.  The  destructive 
tlieory  of  life  had  worked  itself  out.  The  army  it¬ 
self  henceforth  existed  mainly  for  defence,  and  the 
ordinary  citizen  was  no  longer  concerned  with  hos¬ 
tilities  of  any  kind,  whether  offensive  or  defensive. 
Hmnan  life  was  forced  to  find  for  itself  a  new  ob¬ 
ject.  The  feelings,  the  aspirations,  the  tastes,  the 
habits,  that  had  hitherto  filled  it  and  given  it  dig¬ 
nity,  became  suddenly  out  of  date.  It  was  as  if  a 
change  had  passed  ovei  the  atmosphere  in  which 
men  lived,  as  if  the  temperature  had  suddenly  fall¬ 
en  many  degrees,  making  all  customs  obsolete  at 
once,  giving  an  antiquated  and  inappropriate  look 
to  the  whole  framework  of  life.  It  was  a  revolu¬ 
tion  which  struck  with  incongruousness  and  abor-  ! 
tiveness  the  very  instinctive  impulses  of  men, 
placed  an  irreconcilable  difference  between  habit 
and  reason,  preconception  and  fact,  education  and 
exjcrience,  temperament  and  reality,  the  world 
witliin  and  the  world  without.  This  might  have  a 
bright  side.  Poets  sang  of  a  golden  age  returned, 
and  they  hymned  industrialism  in  exquisite  lan¬ 
guage  ;  — 

“  Agricola  locurvo  terrain  molitor  aratro.” 

But  the  real  enjoyment  of  the  new  state  of  things 
was  still  remote,  and  reijuired  to  be  nursed  by 
habit.  It  was  an  uncomlortable  transition  when 
the  old  instincts  and  ardors  were  superannuated 
and  no  new  animating  jirinciple  yet  discovered. 

Tlie  new  bottles  had  come  before  the  new  wine :  j 
the  loss  was  felt  fivr  more  keenly  than  the  gain ;  the  j 
parting  guest  was  shaken  by  the  hand  more  warmly  | 
than  the  comer.  A  sullen  torpor  reigned  in  the  I 
first  years  of  the  millennium  of  peace,  listlessness  j 
fell  upon  the  dwellers  in  that  uncongenial  paradise;  j 
Mars  and  Quirinus  were  dead,  and  He  who  was  to  I 
consecrate  peace  was  sciircely  born.  Men  were  con-  | 
scions  of  a  rapid  cooling  of  the  air,  of  a  chill  gath-  j 
ering  round  them,  —  the  numbness  that  follows  a  j 
great  loss,  the  vacancy  that  succeeds  a  great  depar-  | 
ture :  — 

“  In  urns  anJ  altar*  round, 

A  drear  and  dying  Bound 
AtTrights  the  flamens  at  their  Bervice  quaint” 

I  hope  to  return  to  this  subject.  Meanwhile,  let 
me  point  out  how  the  other  institutions  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  system  were  determined  by  the  presence  of  the  ! 
standing  army.  Such  a  great  force  could  not  be 
kept  up,  iiarticularlv  as  Augustus  renounced  the 
jirofitable  course  of  conquest,  without  a  rigorous  [ 
system  of  taxation.  Augustus  organized  a  land-tax 
for  the  whole  enqiire,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  fiscal  system  which  in  the  end  crushed  the 
very  life  out  of  the  people.  Further,  a  great  mili¬ 
tary  system  requires  that  great  power  shall  be  j 
Intrusted  to  indi^luals.  Personal  authority  is  ; 
the  characteristic  military  principle.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  the  standing  army  was  organized,  this  princi¬ 
ple  received  a  great  development. 

From  the  beginning,  the  empire  had  many  more 
great  posts  than  the  republic.  It  created  the  lega- 
fw.s  legion  is  or  commander  of  a  legion  (the  legion 
had  before  been  commanded  in  a  verv  ineffective 
way  by  the  tribunes  in  succession).  This  new  of¬ 
ficer,  commanding  more  than  six  thousand  men, 
htfld  praetorian  rank,  and  there  were  not  less  than 
twenty-five  such  ofiic«*rs  at  once.  Besides  this, 
three  new  prefectures  were  crt>ated,  —  the  pre¬ 
fecture  of  the  praetorian  guaurd,  the  prefecture 
of  the  city,  and  the  prefecture  of  the  watch.  If 
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we  compare  these  new  city  officers  with  the  city 
magistracies  of  the  republic,  we  find  that  they  con¬ 
fer  a  greater  amount  of  power  because  their  U^rm 
is  not  limited  to  a  year,  and  also  that  they  all  bear 
a  military  character,  since  an  armed  guanl  was  at¬ 
tached  to  each.  Another  office,  still  more  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  empire,  was  that  of  the  legntu*  Augus- 
ti;  this  was  the  title  given  to  the  governor  of  one  of 
the  great  frontier  provinces.  He  united  the  func¬ 
tions  of  civil  governor  with  the  command  sometimes 
of  two  or  three  legions  and  as  many  allied  trot)ps,  — 
that  is,  an  army  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men. 
He  was  ap[K>inU*d  by  the  emperor,  and,  like  ever}' 
one  else,  responsible  to  him.  It  is  true  that  the 

Eroconsuls  and  propraetors  of  the  republic  had  often 
eld  power  as  great,  and  with  less  responsibility  ; 
but  when  the  standing  army  was  fully  organized 
and  the  frontier  of  the  empire  finally  determined, 
these  great  commands  became  permanent,  and  not 
merely  occasional.  The  great  legates  of  the  Rhine 
were  regularly  appointed  always  with  much  the 
same  range  of  jmwer ;  and  as  thev  were  not  chosen 
by  the  haphazard  system  of  popular  election  out  of 
a  few  privileged  families,  but  selected  with  tolera¬ 
ble  impartiality,  for  the  most  i)art,  out  of  those  who 
had  approved  their  powers  of  g<ivernmt‘nt  in  inferior 
positions,  they  ai>|)earc“d  much  more  considerable 
personages  than  the  provincial  governors  of  the  re¬ 
public.  This  seems  to  me  the  fairest  side  of  the 
imperial  system.  Essentially  military,  it  was  an 
incomparable  school  of  great  military  officers.  It 
produced  in  singular  abundance  men  capable  of 
gn-at  commands,  and  conducting  themselves  in  such 
posts  not  merely  with  ability,  but  with  justice  and 
moderation,  though  generally  also  with  the  hardness 
of  the  military  profession.  Such  men  as  Plautius, 
Corbulo,  Vespasian,  Agricola,  Trajan,  all  held  the 
post  of  legatux  Augunti,  and  they  are  the  glory  of 
the  empire. 

Surrounded  by  this  splendid  staff  of  military  offi¬ 
cers,  prefects,  legates,  ami  commanders  of  legions, 
appeared  the  Imperator.  In  modern  historv,  only 
^Napoleon  has  occupied  a  position  at  all  similar,  --- 
absolute  disjjoser  of  an  army  of  300,000  men,  and 
keeping  his  eye  at  the  same  time  on  military  opera¬ 
tions  as  distant  from  each  other  as  the  Tliames  from 
the  Euphrates.  His  power  was  from  the  beginning 
so  great,  and  became  so  speedily  unlimited,  that 
we  are  apt  to  lose  ourselves  in  generalities  in 
flescribing  it.  But  if  we  examine  the  process  by 
which  this  power  grew  up,  if  we  watch  the  genesis 
of  Leviathan,  we  shall  clearly  see  the  speci.'il  need 
wliich  he  was  differentiated  to  meet,  —  we  shall 
]>lainly  discover  that  he  sprang,  not  out  of  deinoe- 
racy,  not  out  of  any  struggle  for  eciuality  between 
rich  and  poor,  or  Ix'tweeu  citizen  and  provincial, 
but  out  of  the  demand  for  administrative,  and 
especially  military,  centralization.  That  Julius 
Cffisar  began  life  as  a  dem.agogue  is  a  fact  which 
tends  to  confuse  our  notions  of  the  system  which 
he  intrcHluced.  Let  us  rather  fix  our  attention  on 
Augustus,  who  founded  and  organized  the  empire 
as  it  actually  was  and  as  it  lasted  till  the  time  of 
Diocletian.  He  began  as  a  professed  Senatorian, 
he  acquired  the  supjwrt  of  tlie  army,  he  bi'came 
ultiuiately  emperor;  but  with  the  democracy  he 
never  had  any  connection.  It  was  the  object  of 
his  life  to  justify  his  own  power  by  showing  the 
necessity  of  it,  and  by  not  taking  more  power  than 
he  could  show  to  be  necessary.  The  profound 
tran(^uillitv  of  his  later  years  proved  that  he  had 
satisfied  the  empire.  The  uneasiness  and  unrest 
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which  had  filled  the  whole  century  that  preceded 
the  battle  of  Actium  h.ad  shown  that  the  empire 
wanted  something  which  it  could  not  find.  The 
peace  that  filled  the  century  which  followed  it,  the 
genei’al  contentment  which  reigned,  except  among 
the  rejiresentatives  of  the  fallen  nqmblic,  showed 
that  the  empire  had  found  that  of  which  it  was  in 
search.  Yet  assun“dly  no  comprehensive  enfran¬ 
chisement,  no  democratic  levelling  of  classes,  had 
taken  place.  If  the  ancient  Ixmndaries  had  been 
overleaped  in  the  times  of  disturbance,  Augustus 
devoted  himself  as  soon  as  jieace  was  restored  to 
punishing  such  transgressions,  an<t  jireventing  the 
recurrence  of  them.  His  legislation  is  a  sv.'^tem  of 
exclusions,  a  cotie  of  privilege  and  class  jealousy. 
It  consists  of  enactments  to  make  the  enfraneliise- 
ment  of  slaves  difficult,  enactments  to  iirevont 
fieedmen  from  assuming  the  ])rivileges  of  the  free¬ 
born.  He  endeavored  to  revive  the  decaying  order 
of  the  patriciate,  tlie  'oligarcliv  of  the  oligarchy 
itself,  —  a  clitpie  which  excluded  Cato,  and  into 
which  Augustus  himself  had  gained  admission  only 
by  adoption.  He  took  j)ains  to  raise  the  character 
of  the  Senate,  which  was  the  representative  of 
the  aristocratic  ])iirtv,  and  to  ilejuess  the  Comitia, 
which  represented  the  democracy.  He  bore,  in¬ 
deed,  to  his  uncle  a  relation  not  unlike  that  which 
Sulla  bore  to  Marius.  Assuredly,  anv  one  who 
studies  the  Augustan  age  alone  would  conclude 
that  in  the  long  contest  between  aristocracy  and 
democracy,  aristocracy  had  come  out  vietorioua 
Both  parties,  indeed,  had  sacrificed  much,  but  n 
the  Augustan  age  democracy  was  nowhere  ;  aris¬ 
tocracy  was  on  the  lips  of  the  jirince  and  in  his 
legislation;  it  was  unfashionable  to  mention  the 
name  of  Julius;  the  great  historian  of  the  age 
sjwke  with  a^lmiratiou,  and  nowhere  with  reproach, 
of  his  assassins,  and  earned  from  his  master  the 
epithet  of  the  “  Pompeian.”  Yet  we  arc  told  this 
did  not  interrupt  their  friendship.  The  truth  is 
Augustus  was  very  much  a  I'omjieian  himself: 
an  aristocrat  to  the  core,  ai'.'l,  sympathizing  with 
the  old  republic  in  all  things,  he  was  yCt  the  Wor¬ 
thy  and  legitimate  heir  of  his  uncle,  because  lie 
labored  Sticccssfiilly  to  complete  what  his  uncle  had 
begun ;  and  this  an  aristocrat  could  do  as  well  as  a 
democrat,  namely,  to  give  the  Roman  world  cen¬ 
tralization. 

Monarchy  has  often  been  used  in  the  interest  of 
the  people  as  a  means  of  coercing  an  insolent  aris¬ 
tocracy.  Tlie  Greek  ripawoi  of  the  sixth  century 
H.  were  popular  sovereigns  of  this  kind.  But 
monarchy  can  also  be  used  in  the  interest  of  aris¬ 
tocracy  itself.  Tims  the  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV. 
was  oppressive  to  the  people,  and  supported  itself 
upon  the  loyalty  and  sympathy  of  the  noblesse. 
Now  the  Roman  world  wanted  monarchy  for  its  own 
sake,  that  is,  it  wanted  a  strong  and  centralized 
government ;  w’hetlicr  the  monarchy  favored  the 
democracy  or  the  aristocracy  was  a  niatter  compar¬ 
atively  of  indiffertmcc.  Tlie  first  monarch  was 
democratic,  the  second  aristocratic,  but  both  were 
equally  successful,  ly>th  equally  satisfied  tlie  wants 
of  the  time.  For,  unlike  in  most  respects  as  Augus¬ 
tus  shoived  himself  to  .Tiilius,  he  followed  him  closelv 
in  the  one  essential  point.  Though  without  much 
talent  or  taste  for  war,  he  jealously  kept  in  his  own 
hands  the  whole  military  administration  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  Here  alone  he  showed  no  reserve  and  ivore  no 
disguise,  though  in  assuming  civil  powers  no  monarch 
was  ever  more  cautious,  or  showed  more  anxiety 
not  to  go  further  than  public  necessity  forced  him. 
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He  became  permanent  coinmander-in-chief;  and  — 
what  shows  clearly  the  conception  which  was  formed 
of  his  spc-cial  function  —  alt  provinces  which  were 
in  the  neijjhborluKxl  of  an  enemy,  and  in  which  a 
lar,:c  military  establishment  was  to  be  kept  up,  were 
committed  to  his  care,  and  "ovemed  by  his  commis¬ 
sioners.  lie  assumed,  besides,  the  power  of  a  pro- 
consul  in  every  province,  l)y  which  means  he  became 
a  kind  of  (lovcrnor-tJeneral  of  all  the  c-onquests  of 
Bonie.  If  we  e.xamine  the  pow’ers  which  were 
given  to  Pompey  in  the  war  with  the  j)irates,  we 
shall  see  that  they  were  very  similar  to  these,  and 
that  in  fac-t  the  imperial  system  may  be-  considered 
as  a  kind  of  permanent  Gabinian  Law,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  bv  which  a  general  was  empowered  to  wield 
at  his  discretion  all  the  military  force  of  the  empire, 
and  to  interfere  in  civil  government  so  I'ar  as  he 
might  consider  the  military  e.xigencies  of  the  State 
demanded. 

It  confirms  this  view  to  find  that  the  most  serious 
embarrassment  which  Augustus  met  with,  particu¬ 
larly  in  his  later  years,  was  the  evident  superiority 
in  military  ability  of  Agrippa  to  himself,  for  this  su¬ 
periority  carried  with  it  a  sort  of  natural  title  to  su¬ 
persede  Augustus  as  emperor,  and  the  difficulty  was 
only  surmounted  by  a  kind  of  tacit  compact  by  which 
Augustus  bound  himself  to  deny  Agrippa  nothing, 
and  Agrippa  not  to  claim  all,  while  in  the  mean 
while  they  placed  themselves  as  much  as  jwissible  in 
distant  jiarts  of  the  empire,  and  so  avoided  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  collision.  This  view  at  the  same  time  ex¬ 
plains  the  infinite  alarm  with  which  Augustus  re¬ 
ceived  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Varus  in  Germany, 
an  1  the  loss  of  three  legions.  Rome  had  weathered 
much  worse  storms  than  this.  But  what  struck  Au¬ 
gustus  was  that  his  system  could  not  stand  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  if  it  did  not  secure  that  for  which  it  existed, 
the  safeU'  of  the  frontiers  ;  that  lilierty  and  rcimbli- 
can  pride  would  be  felt  to  have  been  sacrificed  in 
vain,  that  Cato,  and  Pompey,  and  Cicero,  and  Bru¬ 
tus  would  seem  to  have  been  martyrs,  if  the  empire 
was  still  liable  to  barbiiric  invasion. 

Considered  in  this  light,  the  imperial  system  will 
aj)pear  to  have  had  for  a  long  time  a  sj)lendid  suc¬ 
cess.  Tliough  the  imj)erial  period  is  inferior  as 
a  period  of  foreign  comiuest  t(j  the  jmriod  of  Alarms, 
Sidla,  Pompey,  and  Ciesar,  this  is  not  owing  to  any 
military  superiority  of  rei)ublicanism,  but  to  the 
fact  that  the  imiicrial  s\  stem  had  been  practically 
introduced  long  bcfoiv  it  w'as  legally  recognized.  It 
was  not  by  rej)ublicanism,  but  by  a  temporary 
suspension  of  re^)ub!ican  j)rinciples'  that  the  great 
generals  I  have  just  menti(;njd  achieved  their  con¬ 
quests.  Pompey  in  the  East  and  Ciesar  in  Gaul 
were  as  absolute  as  Trajan,  and  it  was  because  they 
were  so  that  they  had  such  great  success.  Then- 
conquests,  therefore,  iniij-  be  claimed  for  the  impe¬ 
rial  system,  though  not  lor  the  inqmrial  period  ;  and 
to  estimate  the  militai-y  effectiveness  of  the  republi¬ 
can  system,  we  must  look  back  to  the  disastrous 
years  when  general  after  general  succumbed  to 
Jugurtha’s  gold,  and  army  after  army  to  Cimbric 
hordes.  It  is  true  that  the  imperial  system  did  not 
in  the  long  run  succeed,  that  the  very  evil  wiiich  it 
was  created  to  avert  fell  in  the  end  upon  tlie  empire, 
that  tire  frontier  was  passed  at  all  jmints,  and  that 
the  barbaric  world  overbore  the  Roman.  But  two 
centuries  passed  before  the  system  showed  any  signs 
of  inadequacy. 

Such,  then,  in  its  design  and  in  its  direct  work¬ 
ing  was  the  imperial  system,  simpl\-  a  concentration 
of  military  force.  But  since  it  affected  such  a  vast 


area,  its  indirect  consequences  are  not  less  impor¬ 
tant  than  its  direct  ones.  Of  these  the  principal 
were  two,  the  extinction  of  liberty,  and  the  increase 
of  material  happiUess.  Of  the  first  I  have  already 
simken ;  it  is  displayed  in  a  striking  light  through¬ 
out  the  history  of  the  Senate  in  its  relation  to  the 
emperors.  The  Senate  had  alwavs  been  the  vital 
institution  of  rej)ublican  Rome.  In  it  was  embo<lied 
the  force  which  had  resisted  Hannibal,  which  had 
made  the  Italians  into  a  compact  and  homogeneous 
people,  which  had  subjugated  Sicily,  Spain,  Greece, 
and  Carthiigc.  AVithout  this  institution,  this  body 
of  life-peers  freely  chosen  by  a  people  who  likeii 
neither  self-government  nor  slavery,  but  liberty  to 
choose  their  governors,  —  without  the  fi-eedom  of 
each  senator  with  respect  to  the  rest,  and  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  people  in  the  election  of  the  Senate, 
Rome  could  never  have  bticome  great.  The  popu¬ 
lar  assemblies  had  always  been  insignificant  by  tlie 
side  of  the  Senate,  and  Augustus  was  right  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  Senate  rather  than  the  popular  assemblies 
when  he  wished  to  persuade  the  people  that  their 
venerated  republic  still  existed.  Ilencefbrward  the 
Senate  and  the  Epiperor  confronted  each  other  like 
the  past  and  the  present.  The  Senate  was  respect¬ 
ed  ;  it  was  replenished  with  the  leading  men  of  the 
time ;  trouble  was  even  taken  by  the  emperors  to 
maintain  its  character ;  it  was  eloquent ;  its  debates 
and  the  lives  of  its  members  preserved  the  tradition 
of  old  Roman  virtues ;  it  was  allowed  to  talk  re¬ 
publicanism,  and  to  canonize  the  “  Pharsalica  tur- 
ba,”  the  martyrs  who  had  fallen  in  resisting  Ciesar ; 
it  was  highly  cultivated  and  fond  of  writing  history, 
a  dignified  literary  club.  Bat  it  had  not  power,  in 
trutli  it  had  not  reality.  It  is  a  painful  or  a  majestic 
j)henomenon,  according  as  it  acts  or  refrains  from  ac¬ 
tion.  Wlien  it  acts  it  is  like  Lear  with  his  hundred 
knights  brawling  in  his  daughter’s  palace.  In  a 
moment  the  wicked  look  comes  u{)on  Regan’s  face ; 
the  feeling  of  his  helplessness  returns  upon  the  old 
man,  and  the  Ii //■•<(& rica  passio  shakes  him.  But  so 
long  as  it  remains  passive  it  is  an  impressive  sj-m- 
bol,  and  there  is  something  touching  in  the  respect 
with  wliich  the  emperors  treated  it.  Seldom  has 
any  State  shown  such  a  filial  feeling  towards  its 
own  past  as  the  Romans  showed  in  the  tenderness 
with  which  they  pivserved  through  centuries  a  fu¬ 
tile  and  impotent  institution,  liccausc  it  represented 
the  institutions  of  their  ancestors.  Like  a  portrait 
of  the  founder  of  the  family  in  some  nobleman’s 
house,  such  was  the  Senate  in  the  city  of  the  Cie- 
sars.  It  was  not  exjiected  to  move  or  act ;  nay,  its 
moving  seemed  prodigious  and  ominous  ;  it  was  ex- 
lected  “  picture-like  to  hang  by  the  wall  ” ;  and  so 
ong  as  it  did  this  it  was  in  no  dan^-r  of  being  de¬ 
spised  or  thought  superfluous,  but  on  the  contrary, 
was  held  precious  and  dear. 

Meanwhile  liberty  was  actually  dead,  and  several 
centuries  passed  in  wliich  Eurojie  resembled  Asia. 
That  effeminacy  fell  upon  men  which  always  infects 
them  when  they  live  lor  a  long  time  under  the  rule 
of  an  all-powerful  soldiery.  But  with  effeminacy 
there  came  in  process  of  time  a  development  of  the 
feminine  virtues.  Men  ceased  to  be  adventurous, 
patriotic,  just,  magnanimous ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  became  chaste,  tender-hearted,  loyal,  religious, 
ana  capable  of  infinite  endurance  in  a  good  cause. 

Tlie  second  indirect  conseijuence  was  an  increase 
of  material  happiness. 

The  want  of  system,  which  had  exposed  the  em¬ 
pire  to  foreign  enemies,  had  created  at  the  same 
time  much  internal  misen-.  Imperialism,  intro- 
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ducing  system  and  unity,  gave  the  Roman  world  in 
the  place  inU‘mal  tranquillity.  The  ferocious 
civil  conflicts  of  Marius  and  Sulla  had  sprung  out 
of  republican  passions,  which  were  now  for  good 
as  well  as  for  evil  stilled.  The  piracy  which  had 
reigned  in  the  MediU-rranean  was  no  longer  possible 
with  a  permanent  Gabinian  Law,  witli  a  Pompey 
always  at  the  head  of  affairs.  One  new  danger,  in¬ 
deed,  was  introduced,  —  the  danger  of  military  rev¬ 
olutions  ;  but,  formidable  as  the  power  of  the  army 
was,  it  was  found  possible  to  restrain  it  from  the 
worst  extremities  for  two  centuries.  The  dreadful 
year  69,  which  recalled  the  days  of  Cinna,  was  the 
only  serious  interruption  to  the  tran(iuil  course  of 
government  between  the  accession  of  Augustus  and 
the  death  of  Aurelius.  Whatever  C®sar  took  from 
his  country,  he  gave  it  two  centuries  of  peaceful 
government. 

Once  more :  he  gave  to  the  government  of  the  em¬ 
pire  a  somewhat  more  equitable  s])irit.  It  was  not 
lor  this  purpose  that  his  armv  raised  him  to  power, 
but  centralization  carried  with  it  of  necessity  this 
result.  The  cruelty  with  which  the  provinces  were 
governed  was  of  the  kind  that  is  always  produced 
in  government  by  want  of  systAn.  There  was  no 
one  upon  whom  it  was  incumbent  to  consider  the 
interests  of  the  provinces.  The  Senate,  to  which  all 
such  affairs  were  letl,  consisted  of  the  very  men  who 
had  the  strongest  interest  in  plunder  and  extortion. 
The  provincial  governments  were  divided  among 
the  aristocracy  as  so  much  preferment;  the  whole 
order  lived  upon  the  plunder  of  the  world,  and  noth¬ 
ing  is  more  manifest  than  that  such  a  system  could 
never  be  reformed  frypi  within. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  the  House  of  Commons  to 
put  down  bribery  at  elections  would  have  been  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  difficulty  of  inducing  the 
Roman  Senate  to  reform  the  government  of  the 
provinces.  The  new  power  which  was  now  created 
roved  very  serviceable  for  this  end.  The  cmjieror 
ad  no  interest  in  any  misgovemnient ;  he  was  in 
a  position  to  judge  it  coldlpr,  and  he  had  power  to 
punish  it.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  general  re¬ 
vision  of  the  whole  administration  which  now  took 
place,  the  cstablisliments  of  the  provincial  governors 
were  put  upon  a  better  footing,  anil,  in  particular, 
stated  salaries  were  assigned  to  them.  A  lietter 
system  undoubtedly  was  introduced,  and  we  may 
believe  that  the  monstrous  misgovemment  of  the 
republic  passed  away.  From  this  time  it  may  prob¬ 
ably  be  said  of  the  countries  conquered  by  Rome 
that  they  were  better  governed  than  they  hail  been 
in  their  times  of  indejiendence.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  governed  positively  well. 
Oppression  and  extortion,  though  on  a  reduced 
scale,  seem  still  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

In  conclusion,  tlien,  that  great  ciintroversy  be¬ 
tween  Cffisar  and  Brutus,  that  question  whether 
Cmsar  was  a  benefactor  or  a  scourge  to  his  kind, 
seems  to  me  too  vast  to  be  answered  with  any  con¬ 
fidence.  The  change  he  accomplished  had  remote 
consequences  not  less  momentous  than  the  immedi¬ 
ate  ones.  If  the  nations  owed  to  him  two  centuries 
of  tranquillity,  it  is  not  less  true  that  the  supremacy 
which  he  gave  to  military  force  in  the  moment  when 
he  ordered  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon,  led  to  the 
frightful  military  anarchy  of  the  thin!  century,  and 
ultimately  to  the  establishment  of  Oriental  sultan- 
ism  in  Europe.  If  he  relieved  considerably  the  op¬ 
pression  of  the  pmvinces,  he  also  destroyed  the 
spirit  of  freedom  in  the  Romans,  and  I  do  not  feel 
able  to  calculate  exactly  how  much  is  lost  when  free¬ 


dom  is  lost.  But  what  it  is  hard  for  us  to  compute,  I 
am  persuaded  that  Cmsar  himself  could  calculate  far 
less.  Like  other  great  conquerors,  he  had  “the 
hook  in  his  nose,”  and  accomplished  changes  far 
more  and  greater  and  other  than  he  knew.  He 
had  energy,  versatility,  and  unconquerable  resolu¬ 
tion,  but  he  was  no  philosopher ;  ana  yet  to  measure 
in  any  degree  the  consequences  of  such  actions  would 
have  ta-xed  an  Aristotle.  I  believe  that  he  looked 
very  little  before  him,  that  he  began  life  an  angiy 
demagogue,  with  views  scarcely  extended  beyond 
the  city ;  that  in  the  anarchy  of  the  time  he  saw 
his  chance  of  rising  to  power  by  grasping  the  skirts 
of  Pompey ;  that  in  Gaul  he  had  no  views  that  any 
other  proconsul  might  not  have  had,  only  greater 
ability  to  realize  them ;  thiit  at  the  head  of  his  ar¬ 
my  and  his  jirovince  he  felt  to  the  full  a  great 
man’s  delight  in  ruling  strongly  and  well;  that 
during  this  jieriod  the  corruption  of  the  Senate 
and  the  anarchy  of  the  city  became  more  and  more 
contemptible  to  him,  but  that  in  the  civil  war  his 
objects  were  still  mainly  personal ;  and  that  it  was 
not  till  he  found  himself  master  of  the  Roman 
world  that  his  ideas  became  as  vast  as  his  mission, 
anil  that  he  became  in  anj^  way  capable  of  under¬ 
standing  the  purport  of  his  own  career. 
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Rogers,  the  poet,  said  to  his  guests  one  day,  “If 
there  is  any  one  here  who  wishes  to  sav  anything, 
he  had  better  say  it  at  once,  for  Crabb  Robinson  is 
coming.”  In  similar  spirit  we  may  remark  that  if 
any  of  the  reading  public  have  a  hook  in  hand 
they  had  better  finish  it  off  or  lay  it  by  at  once,  for 
Crabb  Robinson  is  come.  The  volumes*  which 
treat  of  him  are,  like  himself  when  he  was  among 
us,  —  irresistible,  to  be  attended  to  whether  you 
will  or  no ;  and  worth  the  attention,  because  brim¬ 
ful  of  anecdote,  incident,  learning,  quaint  talk,  pro¬ 
found  thought,  sublime  philosophy,  childlike  fun, 
bold  speculation,  and  religious  feeling,  lovely  in  its 
conception  and  practice. 

To  the  younger  public  we  suspect  the  name  of 
Crabb  Robinson  will  not  sound  familiar.  It  was 
not  so  with  their  fathers.  Even  they  who  had  not 
the  honor  of  being  known  to  him  had  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  often  hearing  many  of  his  best  stories  re¬ 
peated  to  them  bv  original  hearers.  The  flashes  of 
his  wit  may  not  liave  illumined  their  atmosphere, 
but  they  could  enjoy  the  coruscations  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.  '  His  healthy  influences  had  boundless  ex¬ 
tension  ;  and  as  for  the  practical  religion  to  which 
we  have  referred,  a  man  could  hai^ly  take  his 
walks  abroad  in  any  direction  without  striking  the 
trail  of  Crabb  Robinson’s  benevolence. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  he 
was  bom  (in  1775),  a  son  of  the  haniisomest  young 
pair  that  ever  set  up  home  in  Bury  St.  Ed¬ 
munds.  The  father  was  a  well-to-do  tanner ;  the 
mother,  one  of  those  lovable  mothers  whose  name 
you  never  hear  mentioned  without  its  exciting  some 
comment  of  respect  or  affection.  'The  reader  will 
learn  to  love  her  for  her  good  sense,  though  she 
was  not  a  clever  woman.  The  pulses  of  the  heart 
beat  swifter  at  the  beautiftilly  expressed  fondness 
of  Robinson  for  his  mother ;  how  he  loved  her  as  a 
child  1  how  reverently  he  regarded  her  memorj', 
when  he  was  an  old  man  I 


*  Diary,  Kcminucences,  and  Corrrapondence  of  Henry  Crabb 
Robinson,  Barriater-at-Law.  Selected  and  edited  by  Thomas 
Sadler. 
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These  parents  were  dissenters.  The  good  people 
almost  made  their  boy  an  infidel  by  “  too  much  of 
it.”  Crabb’s  ever-active  spirit  could  not  bear  the 
oppression  of  weary  hours  at  meeting  throughout 
the  Sunday,  and  Henry’s  “  Commentary  ”  to  listen 
to  till  supper-time,  at  home.  It  was  a  great  relief 
to  Crabb,  while  his  sire  was  reading,  to  slip  off  his 
chair,  and  turn  the  apple-pie  in  the  Dutch  oven 
before  the  fire,  where  it  awaited  the  hoim  for  the 
evening  repast.  Crabb  Robinson’s  independence 
of  spirit  anu  ready  expression  of  opinion  were  shown 
at  a  verj'  e.arlv  age.  Though  he  was  whipped  for 
it,  by  the  tenierest  of  mothers,  he  could  be  indeco¬ 
rous  at  those  dreary  meeting  services ;  and  he  had 
so  little  reverence  for  a  too  dolefully  religious  aunt, 
that  when  she  approached  the  house  her  audacious 
nephew,  not  out  of  his  frocks,  would  announce  the 
fact  by  proclaiming,  “  Behold,  the  groaner  cometh  I  ” 
At  five  years  of  age  his  mind  was  already  busy,  and 
with  no  less  a  subject  than  recognition  in  a  future 
state  1  Tlie  little  fellow  broke  in  upon  a  serious 
discussion  on  this  subject  among  the  elders  by  pro¬ 
nouncing  in  favor  of  recognition.  His  grandmother 
had  recently  died,  and  Master  Crabb  Robinson  re¬ 
marked,  “  I  shall  know  my  grandmother  in  heaven 
by  the  green  riblmn  round  her  cap.” 

Young  gentlemen  of  the  present  day,  whose 
school-time  is  only  a  trifle  longer  than  their  holi¬ 
days,  may  “thank  their  stars”  that  they  were  not 
as  Crabb  Robinson  and  his  contemporaries  often 
were,  kept  at  school  three  years  together,  without 
once  going  home.  Neither  are  they  bound  to  a 
calling  without  having  a  voice  in  the  matter. 
Young  Robinson,  taken  off  the  school  form  was 
clapped  on  to  a  stool  in  an  attorney’s  office,  and  he 
was  no  more  consulted  about  it  than  the  stool. 
This  was  at  Colchester,  where  he  had  Mr.  Francis 
for  a  master.  The  tnurks  of  the  trade  jarred  on 
his  finer  sense  ;  but  he  turned  everything  to  happy 
and  useful  purpose.  Hearing  Erskine  for  the  first 
time  was  the  opening  of  a  new  life.  The  young 
clerk  did  not  give  himself  up  to  rapture.  He  anal¬ 
yzed  as  rapidly  as  he  enjoyed ;  and  he  at  once 
found  out  Erskine’s  method,  namely,  his  sticking 
to  one  {x)int,  and  yet  employing  such  varied  phrase¬ 
ology  as  to  seem  as  if  he  were  illustrating  a  score 
of  points  in  succession.  At  Colchester,  too,  he  saw 
and  heard  Wesley,  in  the  last  days  of  that  noble 
missionary.  “  He  stood  in  a  wide  pulpit,  and  on 
each  side  of  him  stood  a  minister,  and  the  two  held 
him  up,  having  their  hands  under  his  armpits.  His 
feeble  voice  was  barely  audible,”  but  it  was  tremu¬ 
lously  attuned  to  love.  “  He  addressed  the  people 
on  liberality  of,  sentiment,  and  spoke  much  against 
refusing  to  join  with  any  congregation  on  account 
of  difference  of  opinion.  He  said,  ‘  If  thev  do  but 
fohr  God,  work  righteousness,  and  keep  liis  com¬ 
mandments,  we  have  nothing  to  object  to.’  ”  Tlie 
excellent  gift  of  charity,  however,  was  not  much 
appreciated  at  that  time.  Young  Robinson  could 
honor  Priestley  for  his  heart  and  his  intellect,  God¬ 
win  for  his  free  utterance  of  his  free  thought,  and 
Holcroft  for  the  chivalry  of  his  politics,  but  he 
feared  the  penalty.  The  “  Church  and  King  ” 
people  looked  upon  these  and  other  men  like  them 
as  atheists  and  republicans.  To  Im  the  second 
was  almost  as  bad  as  to  be  the  first,  and  Robinson, 
because  he  applied  practice  to  Wesley’s  theory, 
came  to  be  thought  both.  Robert  Hall  warned  a 
household  of  his  faith  to  expel  the  young  infidel 
from  its  l)OBom ;  but  Robinson  wrote  a  letter,  so 
frank  and  manly,  that  Hall,  frank  and  manly 


too,  confessed  his  error,  though  he  justified  his 
action. 

When  Robinson  came  up  to  London  to  continue 
the  study  of  his  profession,  —  that  is,  or  was,  to 
learn  little  or  nothing  about  it,  —  he  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  into  the  best  intellectual  society  of 
the  day.  “  HL'  lodgings,”  he  says,  “  were  of  a  sim¬ 
ple  kind,  in  Drury  Lane,  and  my  expenses  were 
not  more  tlian  about  a  guinea  a  week.”  We  fancy 
that  fine  and  fast  young  gentlemen  of  the  present 
day,  for  whom  no  income  is  sufficient,  would  think 
this  “  decidedly  vulgar.”  But  the  young  attorney’s 
clerk  had  an  intellect  which  rendei^  him  welcome 
to  intellectual  men.  Their  names  glorify  and  the 
stories  of  them  brighten  these  pages.  They  crowd 
leasantly  about  the  reader,  and  they  are  capitally 
it  off  by  the  diarist.  All  the  noble,  aspiring,  or 
eccentric  spirits  of  the  time  are  there  :  among  them, 
Southey,  a  republican,  of  having  been  which  he 
afterwards  said  he  was  no  more  ashamed  than  of 
having  been  a  child.  There  was  also  Thirlwall, 
with  all  the  advanced  politicians  and  reformers. 
Thirlwall,  who  would  have  reformed  religion  as 
well  as  the  State,’ subsequently  told  Robinson  that 
“  he  believed  he  should  establish  his  name  among 
the  epic  poets  of  England ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
thing,  considering  his  own  views,  that  he  thought 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  and  the  British 
Constitution  verj'  appropriate  subjects  for  his 
poem.” 

The  acqiiisition  of  a  little  money,  and  leisure 
coming  with  it,  enabled  Robinson  to  reside  during 
five  years  in  Germany.  The  history  of  the  time, 
the  sketches  of  character,  and  the  personal  narra¬ 
tive,  are  rendered  with  great  ability.  From  lofty 
philosophy  and  sublime  nature  the  autobiographer 
can  stoop  to  the  pleasantest  trifles  when  they  illus¬ 
trate  national  manners  and  individual  wit.  Thus, 
he  copies  with  glee  an  inscription  on  a  house  in 
Saxony  which  is  to  this  effect :  “  This  house  is  in 
the  hand  of  God.  In  the  year  1795  was  the  wall 
raised ;  and  if  God  will  tium  my  heart  to  it,  and 
my  father-in-law  will  advance  the  needful,  1  will 
cover  it  with  tiles.”  While  the  Diary  reflects  Ger¬ 
man  life,  letters  from  London  written  by  Crabb’s 
brother,  reflect  English  life.  It  was  a  sad  life  till 
the  peace  of  1801  came.  In  people’s  purses  there 
was  nothing  but  paper.  Heaven  knows  what  was 
in  their  stomachs,  for  the  millers  were  encouraged 
to  niLx  any  grain  that  would  help  to  fill  them. 
Even  this  stuff  fetched  a  high  price ;  but  after  the 
peace,  writes  Thomas  Robinson  to  his  brother,  “  in 
the  course  of  about  eight  or  ten  weeks  wheat  has 
fallen  in  our  market  from  92.v.  to  13s.  the  coomb, 
and  it  is  expected  to  sink  lower.”  Matters  were 
not  on  so  expensive  a  scale  even  in  the  war  time  in 
Germany  as  here.  Robinson  dined  every  day  at 
one  hotel  for  5s.  a  week ;  and  he  does  not  complain 
of  the  quality  of  the  dinners,  but  neither  does  he 
describe  it.  He  appears  to  have  known  or  to  have 
met  nearly  all  the  great  German  spirits  of  that 
time ;  and  his  feelings  on  two  occasions  are  well 
expressed  when  he  says  that  he  talked  with  Wie- 
land  and  gazed  at  Goethe.  In  the  latter  case,  he 
was  struck  not  only  with  the  intellect  but  with  the 
“oppressive  ”  beauty  of  the  great  poet  at  Weimar. 
Not  that  even  all  the  Weimar  folk  themselves  gave 
their  first  homage  to  the  poets  and  scholars  who 
were  its  true  nobility.  After  the  death  of  Schiller 
and  other  sons  of  song,  Mr.  Robinson  unguardedly 
remarked  that  the  glory  of  Weimar  was  gradually 
departing.  One  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber 
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was  offended.  “  All  the  poets  mi^ht  die,”  he  said, 
angrily,  “but  the  Court  of  Weimar  would  still  re¬ 
main  !  ”  Amonji  others  .at  that  Court  were  G.all 
and  Spurzheiin,  who  were  luakin;:  people  mad  about 
“  eramology,”  as  it  was  called.  The  new  “  olo;iy,” 
however,  attracted  the  En^ilishman,  and  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son  introduced  it  into  this  country  by  means  of  a 
work  published  by  him  in  1807.  This  was  some 
time  after  the  author’s  ix'turn  to  England.  ITie 
same  packet  brought  him  and  tlie  news  that  helped 
to  kill  Pitt,  —  of  the  battle  won  by  Napoleon  at 
AusU‘rlitz. 

Coming  as  Mr.  Robinson  did  from  duciil  courts 
and  aristocratic  universities,  and  companionship 
with  the  le<;ion  of  men  who  were  kings  and  kaisers 
in  the  realms  of  intellect,  one  might  expect  that 
England  would  have  seemed  a  little  dull  to  him, 
especially  as  he  was  now  a  man  without  especial 
vocation,  looking  for  employment,  playing  a  little 
with  liU'i-atun.',  but  not  professionally,  and  longing 
to  acliieve  some  work  of  usefulness.  England, 
however,  was  not  dull.  lie  found  a  certain  gam-t 
in  London  as  brilliant  as  the  Court  of  Weimar, 
with  ail  its  intellectual  glories  and  its  dazzling 
(ientlcmcn  of  the  ChamlK-r.  “  I  was  intnKluced,” 

he  says,  “to  the  Lambs  by  Mrs.  Clarkson . 

They  were  then  living  in  a  garret  in  Inner  Temi)le 
Lane.  In  that  humble  apartment  I  s|)eut  many 
happy  hours,  and  saw  a  greater  nuinlxT  of  excellent 
persons  than  I  had  ever  seen  collcctt'd  together  in 
one  room.”  This  is  a  sentiment  at  which  the  Wei¬ 
mar  Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber  would  have  been 
ready  to  faint.  As  one  reads  it,  the  old  garret 
where  Charles  and  Mary  tabernacled  seems  to 
light  up  into  surprising  brilliancy,  and  imagination 
peoples  it  again  with  all  those  choice  and  incom¬ 
parable  spirits  who  made  the  ganx*t  ring  with 
laughter,  turned  it  into  a  temple  of  wit,  a  school 
of  philosophy,  a  home  for  the  weary,  —  a  sanctuary 
where  every  man  was  welcome  who  wag  a  man, 
that  is,  had  not  only  a  head,  but  a  good  deal  in  it, 
and  under  whose  ribs  there  was  a  heart  which  not 
only  beat,  but  beat  tunefully  in  the  great  musical 
scoro  of  life.  The  smallest  of  the  host’s  own  scin¬ 
tillations  might  have  given  a  reputation  to  inferior 
men.  They  were  so  spontaneous  1  For  example  : 
Lamb  was  once  asked  why  the  compartments  in 
the  Long  Room  of  the  East  India  House,  with  six 
clerks  (Lamb  being  one)  in  each  were  called  com- 
pounilit.  “  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  ?  ” 
Lamb  drilv  answered,  “  A  collection  of  simples  1  ” 

Before  Robinson  went  to  the  Bar,  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  various  ways,  at  home  and  abro.id,  on  the 
Times.  Of  his  colleagues  then-,  —  among  whom  un¬ 
expectedly  turns  up  Combe,  the  author  of  “  Dr.  Syn¬ 
tax,”  —  there  are  interesting  details.  But  it  is  when 
Mr.  Robinson  is  sketching  th.a  outer  world  that  he  is 
most  interesting.  Society  at  that  time,  sixty  years 
since,  was  .anything  but  dull,  and  good  things  ut¬ 
tered  by  wits  rattled  about  men’s  ears  like  hail. 
Some  of  them  verv  much  resembled  the  sayings  of 
the  Wise  Men  of  Ureece  in  their  j)latitude. 

Even  Coleridge  could  trip  himself  up  over  one 
of  his  own  similitudes,  —  as,  for  instance,  wIkui  he 
said  that  “  Hume  cofnj)i'ehende(l  as  much  of  Shake¬ 
speare  as  an  .aw)thec.ary’s  phi.al  would  placed  under 
the  Falls  of  Niagara!”  Allen,  “Lady  Hollanil’s 
atheist,”  as  good-natured  finends  called  that  scholar, 
made  a  worse  trip  in  the  Edinburgh,  by  abusing 
some  Greek  which  turned  out  to  be  Pindar’s !  We 
learn,  too,  here,  wh^-  Wordsworth  was  so  mercilessly 
treated  in  that  Review,  “  simply  ”  (said  Jeffrey,  who 


privately  admired  what  he  publicly  denounced) 
“  because  the  errors  of  men  ot  genius  ought  to  be 
exjK)sed !  ”  Coleridge  was  there,  and  playful  enou'^h 
when  he  said  that  there  were  “  wronyerK  of  subjects 
as  well  as  tcritem  of  them !  ”  Of  all  the  go<xlly 
comjiany  of  men  in  these  volumes,  perhaps  Cole¬ 
ridge  is  the  most  interesting.  His  account  of  his 
wonderful,  pitiful  boy  —  jxxjr,  sad  Hartley  —  is 
enough  to  stir  the  fount  of  tears.  Smiles  come  again 
when  Lamb,  who  loved  the  man  with  reverent  affec¬ 
tion,  pleasantly  commented  on  the  philosopher’s 
ways. 

“  Tlius,  lecturing  on  ‘  Romeo  and  Juliet,’  and 
Shakespeare’s  female  characters,  one  of  a  course  of 
Shakesperian  lectures,  Coleridge  advocated  school 
flogging,  and  ridiculed  Mr.  Lancaster’s  objections  to 
such  discipline.  “  It ’s  a  pity,”  whisjK'red  Lamb  to 
Robinson,  “he  did  not  leave  this  till  he  got  to 
‘  Henry  VI,’  for  then  he  might  say  he  could  n’t  help 
taking  j)art  against  the  Lnncastrinii.iJ”  Coleridge 
continued  to  ramble  on  from  topic  to  topic,  and  there¬ 
upon  Lamb  again  whispe-red,  “  This  is  not  much 
amiss.  He  promisi'd  a  lecture  on  the  Nurse  in  ‘  Ro¬ 
meo  and  Juliet,’  and  in  its  place  he  has  given  us  one 
in  the  manner  of  the  Nurse.”  There  is  much  to  bo 
learned  of  Coleridge  in  these  volumes;  hardly  less 
of  Lamb,  —  of  Lamb  in  his  serious,  earnest  moods, 
—  that  is,  of  Lamb  at  his  bt'st  and  liighest.  With 
Lamb  and  Coleridge  are,  of  course,  all  their  sur¬ 
roundings  ;  moving  crowds,  serried  ranks,  and  now 
and  then  an  amusing  simpleton  supervening. 
Among  the  latter  maybe  reckoned  Sir  John  .Soane, 
whom  Robinson  heard  lecture  at  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy  on  Architecture.  Tlie  conclusion  was  divert¬ 
ing.  “  As  the  gT.-immarian  has  his  positive,  comjiara- 
tive,  and  superlative,  and  as  we  sav,  ‘  My  King,  my 
Country,  and  my  God,’  so  ought  the  lover  of  Fine 
Aids  to  say,  ‘  Painting,  .Sculpture,  Architc*cture.’  ” 

In  1813,  at  the  age  of  eight-and-thirty,  Mr.  Roli- 
inson  was  called  to  the  Bar,  from  which  he  retired 
at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  liie  going  to  it  late,  and 
withdrawing  early,  he  considered  “  the  two  wisest 
acts”  of  his  life.  One  of  his  first  exjiloits  was  in 
jirocuring  the  acquittal  of  a  client  who  h.ad  jioi- 
soned  his  wife.  “  My  spirits  were  raised,”  he  says, 
and  so  was  the  estimation  of  attorneys,  by  this 
unenviable  triumph  over  justice.  His  cleverness, 
however,  was  always  profitable  to  his  clients.  He 
was  not  like  Henry  Coojicr,  some  of  whose  best  hits 
told  as  much  against  as  for  those  he  had  to  defend. 
One  day  Coojier  was  entertaining  the  whole  court, 
when  Rolfe  (then  almost  the  junior,  but  who 
reached  the  wools,ack,  and  lately  died  under  the 
title  of  Lord  Cranworth)  whisjierqd  to  Robinson. 
“  How  clever  th.at  is  !  IIow  1  thank  God  I  am  not 
so  c'cvcr  !  ”  In  comparing  the  French  with  Eng¬ 
lish  methoils  of  trial,  Robinson  was  disposed  to 
think  that  mon*  innocent  men  wcri^  found  guilty  in 
England  than  in  France,  where,  however,  it  always 
seems  the  object  of  the  .Judge  to  procure  .a  convic- 
tir»n.  Our  author  also  approved  of  the  French 
custom  of  strictly  (juestioning  the  prisoner,  and 
often  forcing  him  to  convict  himself. 

'Die  stmlies  of  the  French  Bar  are  few:  it  is 
otherwise  with  the  English.  One  of  the  most  pic- 
turesmie  gives  us  sketches  of  Lord  Ellenborcugh 
and  Henry  Brougham.  'Ihc  latter  had  lieen  de¬ 
fending  a  man  who  was  convicted  of  “  a  libel  against 
Jesus  Christ,”  and  the  man  offered  an  affidavit  in 
mitigation.  Die  Judge  remarked  that  there  was 
nothing  by  which  an  infidel  could  swear ;  and  as 
Brougham  rose  at  this.  Lord  Ellenborough  said. 
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“  Mr.  Broii"ham,  if  you  are  acquainted  with  this  ] 
person’s  faith,  you  had  better  sugijest  some  oth¬ 
er  sanction ;  you  had  better  confer  with  him.” 
Brougham,  with  manly  spirit,  rejdied,  “  It  is  very 
unpleasant  to  be  thus  mixed  uj)  with  my  client,  of 
whom  I  know  nothing  hut  that  I  am  his  retained 
advcK-ate.  As  a  lawyer  and  a  gentleman,  I  protest 
against  such  any  insinuations.”  The  Chief  Justice 
was  cowed,  and  faintly  aveircd  that  he  meant  none. 
If  there  be  less  dignity  there  is  more  aiuiiseincnt  in 
the  sketch  *)f  Justice  Willes,  who  had  a  had  habit 
of  interrujiting  counsel.  lie  once  did  this  almost 
as  soon  as  Mr.  Blank  commenced  his  case.  “  Your 
Lordsliip,”  said  the  barrister,  “  is  a  greater  man 
than  your  father.  Tlje  Chief  Baron  used  to  contra¬ 
dict  me  after  I  had  done,  but  your  Lordship 
understands  me  before  I  begin.” 

There  is  nothing  singular  in  these  illustrations  of 
the  Bar,  but  there  is  something  uncommon  in  one 
illustration  of  the  Bench.  Baron  Wood  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  “  popular  feelings.”  lie  hated 
the  Came  Laws ;  and  liailicals  loved  him  because 
he  was  “  always  against  Church  anil  King.”  Oth¬ 
er  men  besides  a  solitary  Judge  shared  iu  the  first 
halt;  at  least,  of  the  latter  feeling.  Sir  ^lontague 
Burgoyne  was  sued  in  1817  by  the  llcv.  Dr.  Free, 
rector  of  Sutton,  for  the  sum  of  £  20  a  month  dur¬ 
ing  all  the  months  he  was  absent  from  church !  Tliis 
was  on  an  old  statute,  and  the  Judge  thought  that 
it  was  of  no  effect  since  the  Toleration  Act ;  but 
Sir  Montague  had  a  horror  of  escajiing  as  a  dis¬ 
senter  ;  and  he  was  ultimately  acquitted  on  the 
merits,  as  he  proved  that  during  most  of  the  time 
the  church  had  been  closed.  The  zealous  rector 
himself  was  subsecjueutly  deprived  of  his  living  for 
immorality.  Ellenlntrough  was,  as  every  one 
knows,  the  oj)posite  of  AVood.  The  deference  paid 
to  him  by  the  Bar  renders  the  incident  of  Brough¬ 
am  noticed  above  especially  remarkable.  AVhen 
Hone  was  defending  himsidf  on  a  charge  of  blas¬ 
phemy,  he  attacked  the  Bar,  declaring  that  there 
was  not  a  man  who  dared  to  contradict  Lord  Kllen- 
borough  for  fear  of  losing  the  ear  of  the  Court. 
“  A  most  indecent,  because  a  most  true  assertion,” 
is  the  significant  comment  made  by  Mr.  Robinson 
on  this  declaration.  At  tliis  period,  he  was  mak¬ 
ing  £  400  a  year  as  a  barrister,  and  was  therewith 
(and  literature  for  a  crutch)  content.  Holding  si.x 
Crown  briefs  at  one  assizes  seems  to  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  good  and  substantial  success.  Tlic  author 
is  not  at  all  jealous  at  recording  the  fact  of  his 
friend,  Charles  Austin,  making  40,000  guinc.as  by 
pleading  before  Parliament  in  one  session.  AVhen 
Robinson  made  134  guineas  during  one  circuit,  he 
thought  lumselfin  a  very  promising  way  indeed. 
He  records  a  curious  fact  of  Judge  Bullcr,  told 
him  by  Judge  Graham,  with  whom  Robinson  was 
then  dining.  “  Graham  said  to-day  that  though 
Bullcr  was  a  great  lawyer,  he  was  ignorant  on  every 
subject  but  law.  He  actually  believed  in  the  obso-  | 
lete  theory  that  our  earth  is  the  centre  of  the  uni-  1 
verse.”  Bullcr  was  of  very  old-fashioned  Conserva¬ 
tive  principles,  and  was  for  moving  nothing  out  of  the 
groove  in  which  it  had  been  once  set,  or  supposed 
to  be  set.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  Robinson 
unlielieving  as  to  facts  which  are  now  established, 
but  which  forty  years  ago  were  only  promises.  At 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  he  witnessed  “  a  pano¬ 
ramic  view  of  the  projected  improvement  of  the 
Tliames,  by  the  erection  of  a  terrace  on  arches 
along  tlie  northern  shore,  — a  pleasing  anticipation 
of  a  splendid  dream  which  not  even  in  this  pro¬ 


jecting  age  can  l)ecome  a  reality.”  The  reality  is 
now  an  established  fact. 

When  the  author  withdrew  from  the  Bar,  that 
act  which  he  descrilied  as  one  of  great  wisdom,  was 
followed  by  one  which  he  qualifies  as  an  act  of  great 
folly,  —  his  becoming  a  Fellow  of  the  .Society  of 
Antiquaries,  a  society  which  AValpole  himself  did 
not  hold  cheaper  than  Crabb  Robinson.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  rather  owing  to  the  increasing  age  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  than  to  the  fact  of  his  taking  on  him  the  bunlen 
of  F.  S.  A.  that  from  this  period  the  entries  in  the 
Diary  and  the  Reminiscences  become  somewhat 
more  garrulous  than  previously ;  just  as,  if  we  re- 
mcmlwr  rightly,  Robinson  himself,  but  in  still  later 
years,  became  somewh.at  “  prosy  ”  in  his  table-talk 
and  on  his  side  of  controversies.  Indeed,  he  was 
always  a  little  given  to  lengthiness.  At  the  bar  he 
opened  one  of  his  cases  by  saying  “  This  case  will 
be  short.”  “  Do  you  speak  in  your  professional 
or  your  personal  character  ?  ”  asked  a  brother  law- 
v'er,  who  is  here  pilloried  as  “  that  insolent  fellow 
II - .”  Still,  amid  disquisitions  on  religion,  poe¬ 

try,  politics,  the  drama,  and  on  indvidiuals,  if  the 
air  be  sometimes  heavy,  it  is  frequently  moved  by 
lively  breezes  and  lightened  by  cneerful  sunbursts. 
Tliese  often  come  suddenly  upon  the  reader.  We 
laugh  at  hearing  Mr.  Ferguson,  an  M.  P.,  remark, 
“  I  ne\  er  voted  but  onee  according  to  my  own  opin¬ 
ion,  and  that  was  the  worst  vote  I  ever  gave.”  We 
smile  at  Flaxman  quite  agreeing  with  the  King’s 
messenger,  who  said,  “  .Sir,  Rome  is  all  humbug. 
Rome  is  more  like  W.apping  thau  any  place  I 
know.”  AVe  rejoice  at  Dr.  PaiT  being  foiled  by  a 
ladv  whose  opinion  of  his  sermon  he  had  been  rash 
and  vain  enough  to  ask.  “My  opinion,”  she  said, 
“  is  expressed  in  the  first  five  words  of  the  sermon 
itself,  ‘  Enough,  and  more  than  enough.’  ”  Again, 
walking  through  Rome  with  Goethe,  we  recognize 
the  well-known  si)irit  of  the  man  in  his  outsjioken- 
ness.  “  Tliere  is  not  a  relic  of  primitive  Chris¬ 
tianity  here  ;  and  if  Jesus  Christ  was  to  return  to 
see  what  his  deputy  was  about,  he  would  run  a 
fair  chance  of  being  crucified  again.”  And  when 
we  get  back  to  Lamb’s  pleasant  circle,  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Queen  Caroline  is  being  canvassed,  we  are 
struck  by  a  phrase  of  Mary  Lamb  :  “  Tliey  talk 
about  the  Queen’s  innocence.  I  shouldn’t  think 
the  better  of  her  if  she  was  what  is  called  Innocent.” 
Robinson  saw  the  true  woman’s  wit  in  this.  Mary 
Lamb  “  thought  mon*  of  the  mind  and  character 
than  of  a  mere  act,  obji'Ctively  con.sidercd.”  Tlie 
truth  is  here  as  great  as  the  wit  is  fine  in  Dr.  Don¬ 
aldson’s  remark  on  Robinson’s  difficulty  to  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  “  a  sound  divine.”  “  It  is  a 
divine,”  said  the  lAoctor,  “  who  is  Vox  et  praterea 
nihil !  ”  And  the  truth  and  wit  of  the  above  are 
both  equalled  by  Talleyrand’s  remark  to  Madame 
de  Staid  on  her  “  Delpl'iine,”  in  which  she  is  said  to 
have  introduced  him  in  the  character  of  an  old  wo¬ 
man.  Tire  authoress  had  the  courage  to  ask  him 
wltat  he  thought  of  “  Delpliine.”  “  ‘  Delj)hine,’  said 
Talleyrand  ;  ‘  that  is  the  work,  is  it  not,  in  which 
von  and  I  are  exhibited  in  the  disguise  of  females  ?  ’  ” 
’This  is  Talleyranilesque  in  its  utmost  perfection. 

Although  the  third  volume  •  brings  the  reader  in 
closer  connection  with  persons  still  living,  there  is 
a  goodly  company  of  the  departed,  in  whom  and  in 
whose  doings  a  greater  interest  is  generally  taken. 
Mr.  Robinson  thus  writes  of  Southey  in  1841 :  — 

“  Instead  of  telling  you  of  him  (^uthey)  in  this 
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sad  condition,  I  will  copy  a  pleasant  jeu  d' esprit  by 
him  when  pressed  to  write  something  in  an  album. 
There  were  on  one  side  of  the  paper  several  names ; 
the  precise  individuals  I  do  not  know.  One  was 
Dan  O’Connell.  Southey  wrote  on  the  other  side 
to  this  effect.  I  cannot  answer  for  the  precise 
words :  — 

‘  Birds  of  a  feather 
Fl')ck  together, 

Vide  the  opposite  page  ; 

But  do  not  theuce  gatlier 
That  1  ’m  of  iike  featlier 
With  aii  the  brave  birds  in  this  cage,’  ic. 

Surely  good-humor  and  gentle  satire,  wliicli  can 
offend  no  one,  were  never  more  gr.icefully  brought 
together.  This  reminds  me  of  another  story.  It  is 
worth  putting  down.  A  lady  once  said  to  me, 

‘  Southey  made  a  jxjem  for  me,  and  you  shall  hear 
it.  I  was,  I  believe,  about  three  years  old,  and 
used  to  say,  “  I  are.”  He  took  me  on  his  knee,  fon¬ 
dled  me,  and  would  not  let  me  go  till  I  had  learned 
and  repeated  these  lines :  — 

“  A  cow's  daughter  is  called  a  calf. 

And  a  sheep's  child,  a  lamb, 

Little  children  must  not  say  /  are, 

But  should  always  say  i  ant.”  ’ 

Now  a  dunce  or  a  common  man  would  not  tlirow 
off,  even  for  children,  such  graceful  levities.  I  re¬ 
peated  this  poem  to  Southey.  He  laughed  and 
said,  ‘  When  my  children  were  infants,  I  used  to 
make  such  things  daily.  There  have  been  hun¬ 
dreds  such  forgotten.’  ” 

A  glance  at  “  the  Duke  ”  is  highly  characteristic. 
The  year  is  1844 ;  — 

December  26th. —  (Rydal.)  Slept  in  the  room 
in  which,  after  my  fall,  I  was  nursed  last  year  by 
that  excellent  servant,  James.  Last  night  heai-d 
Wordsworth  read  prayers  from  ’Thornton’s  collec¬ 
tion  with  n-markablc  beauty  and  effect.  He  told 
me  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  being  on  a  visit, 
was  informed  by  his  host  tli^  he  had  familv 
prayers  in  the  morning.  Woulcrhe  attend?  ‘  With 
great  pleasure,’  said  the  Duke.  'Die  gentleman  read 
out  of  this  book.  ‘  What !  you  use  fiinrii  prayers  ?  ’ 
'The  Duke  never  came  down  again.  lie  expected 
the  Church  prayers,  which  Wordsworth  uses  in  the 
morning.” 

But  far  excelling  all  other  matters  in  interest 
in  the  third  volume  are  the  letters  of  Lady  Byron, 
especially  when  they  treat  of  her  Lord.  Diey 
make  that  noble  woman  seem  still  more  noble,  and 
they  bring  her  husband  closer  than  before  to  kindly 
human  si-mpathies.  Here  is  a  sample :  — 

“  Not  merely  from  casual  expressions,  but  from 
the  whole  tenor  of  Lord  Byron’s  feelings,  I  could 
not  but  conclude  he  was  a  believer  in  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  the  Bible,  and  had  the  gloomiest  Calvin- 
istic  tenets.  To  that  unhappy  view  of  the  relation 
of  the  creature  to  the  Creator  I  have  always  as¬ 
cribed  the  tnisery  of  his  life.  ...  It  is  enough  ibr 
me  to  remember  that  he  who  thinks  his  trans¬ 
gressions  beyond  forgiveness  (and  such  was  his  qwn 
deepest  feeling)  has  righteousness  beyond  that  of 
the  self-satisfied  sinner,  or,  perhaps,  of  the  half- 
awakened.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  doubt  that, 
could  he  have  been  at  once  assured  of  pardon,  his 
living  faith  in  a  moral  duty  and  love  of  virtue 
(‘  I  love  the  virtues  which  I  cannot  claim  ’ )  would 
have  conquered  every  temptation.  Judge,  then, 
how  I  must  hate  the  Creed  which  made  him  see 
God  as  an  Avenger,  not  a  Father.  My  own  im- 
ressions  were  just  the  reverse,  but  could  have 
ttle  weight ;  and  it  was  in  vain  to  seek  to  turn  his 
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thoughts  for  long  to  that  idee  fixe,  with  which  he 
connected  his  physical  peculiarity  as  a  stamp.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  made  happier  by  any  apparent 
good,  he  felt  convinced  that  every  bles.sing  would 
be  ‘  turned  into  a  curse  ’  to  him.  AVho,  possessed 
by  such  ideas,  could  lead  a  life  of  love  and  service 
to  God  or  man  ?  They  must,  in  a  measure,  realize 
themselves.  ‘  The  worst  of  it  is,  I  do  believe,’  he 
said.  I,  like  all  connected  with  him,  was  broken 
against  the  rock  of  Predestination.  I  may  be  par¬ 
doned  for  refeiTing  to  his  frequent  e.^pression  of 
the  sentiment  that  I  was  only  sent  to  show  liim 
the  happiness  he  was  forbidden  to  enjoy.  You  will 
now  better  understand  why  ‘  Die  Deformed  Trans- 
tbrmed  ’  is  too  painful  to  me  for  discussion.  Since 
writing  the  above  I  have  read  Dr.  Granville’s  letter 
on  the  Emjieror  of  Russia,  some  passages  of  which 
seem  applicable  to  the  prejiossession  I  have  de¬ 
scribed.  I  will  not  mix  up  less  serious  matters 
with  these,  which  forty  years  have  not  made  less 
tlian  present  still  to  me.” 

Crabb  Robinson  died  in  February,  1867.  Prof. 
De  Morgan,  in  an  admirable  supplementary  chap¬ 
ter,  thus  photographs  the  fine  old  man :  — 

“  By  the  time  he  died  the  tablet  of  liis  memor)- 
had  mori‘  than  sixty  years  of  literary  recollections 
painted  upon  it ;  and  painted  with  singular  clear¬ 
ness.  He  had  a  comical  habit  of  seltklejireciation, 
which,  though  jocose  in  cxiiression,  took  its  rise  in 
a  real  feeling  that  his  life  had  been  thrown  away. 
It  had,  in  fact,  been  of  a  miscellaneous  chai'acter, 
and,  save  only  in  his  legal  career,  had  nothing  to 
which  a  common  and  understood  name  could  be 
attached.  Accordingly,  it  was,  ‘I  sjieak  to  yon 
with  the  respect  with  which  a  person  like  myself 

ought  to  speak  to  a  great - .’  Here  insert  scholar, 

mathematician,  physician,  &c.,  as  the  case  might 
be.  Or,  perhaps,  ‘  I  am  nothing,  and  never  was 
anything,  not  even  a  lawyer.’  .Sometimes,  ‘  Do  not 
run  away  with  the  idea  that  I  know  that  or  any¬ 
thing  else.’  But  the  climax  was  reached  when, 
after  giving  an  account  of  something  which  in¬ 
volved  a  chain  of  anecdotes  running  back  with 
singular  connection  and  clearness  through  two 
generations,  he  came  at  last  to  a  loss  about  some 
name.  It  would  then  be,  ‘  You  see  that  my  mem¬ 
ory  is  quite  gone ;  though  that  is  an  absurd  way  of 
talking,  for  I  never  had  any.’  ” 

We  must  now  leave  these  copious  memorials  to 
the  public.  'They  have  been  carefully  edited  by 
Dr.  Sadler. 


ROBERT’S  CAPITAL  HIT. 

II. 

“  About  a  gold  mine,  Robert  1  ”  I  said.  “  I  don’t 
think  I  like  the  idea  much.  Of  course,  I  am  veiy 
ignorant  about  things  of  the  sort ;  but  it  does  .seem 
to  me  that  if  tliere ’s  any  thing  good  in  the  way  of 
gold  mines  going,  it  would  not  be  likely  to  come 
your  way.  I  hardly  think  you  are  what  you  and 
Mr.  Shaw  call  ‘  big  ’  enough  for  that  kind  of  thing. 
Are  you,  Robert  ?  ” 

I  said  it  timidly,  for  this  was  one  of  the  few 
points  on  which  it  was  rather  easy  to  vex  Robert, 
and  I  did  not  like  vexing  him  on  any.  He  took  it 
very  well,  however,  and  gave  my  arm  an  affection¬ 
ate  little  squeeze,  which  was  ver\’  reassuring,  as 
far  as  convincing  me  that  he  was  not  annoyed  with 
me  went,  but  which  also  made  me  feel  that  he  was 
what  his  mother  called  “new-fangled”  with  the 
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“  Precisely,”  said  Robert ;  “  but  it  is  all  quite 
fair,  notwithstanrlin^T.  I  don’t  deny  that  it  seems 
hard,  but  that ’s  all  in  the  way  of  business.  Disney 
wants  to  get  rid  of  the  mine,  —  must  get  rid  of  it, 
in  fact,  as  the  only  way  out  of  liis  difficulties,  — 
and  it  suits  Dorrison  to  buv  it  at  the  price;  it 
would  n’t  if  it  w’ere  dearer.  5Jow,  if  I  can  manage 
the  affair  well,  I  shall  be  handsomely  paid,  and 
shall  have  secured  Dorrison’s  interest  for  the  future, 
to  say  nothing  of  my  chance  when  he  brings  out 
the  company.” 

“  Tlie  company  ?  What  company  ?  ” 

“  Why,  the  Mining  Company,  to  be  sure.  lie 
will  do  tlie  thing  on  a  grand  scale  ;  and,  rely  ujwn 
it,  shares  in  the  Los  Angelos  Mine  will  be  very 
hard  to  get,  veiy  soon.” 

“  But  you  will  get  some  ?  ”  I  asked,  in  a  tone 
which,  I  was  conscious,  was  not  jubilant. 

“  O  yes  ;  that  is  part  of  the  bargain ;  and,  Mar¬ 
tha,  if  it  turns  out  very  well,  it  would  be  a  splendid 
investment  for  that  five  hundred  pounds  !  ” 

“  No,  Robert !  ”  I  said,  vehemently.  “  You 
romised  mo  you  would  not  touch  that.  When  we 
ad  to  give  up  our  house  and  everything,  you 
promised  me  you  would  leave  that  money  in  John 
xlackett’s  hands,  and  that  no  one  but  myself  should 
draw  it  out.  You  told  me  you  would  leave  it  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  account  in  any  plans  for  the  future, 
that  I  should  have  the  secui’ity  of  feeling  that  that 
money  was  always  there,  and  so  we  could  not  come 
to  verj’  signal  grief.” 

“It  seems  to  me,”  said  Robert,  “that  you  are 
rather  given  to  exjKjcting  that  we  shall  come  to 
signal  grief.”  He  saiil  it  smiling  at  me,  and  with 
the  utmost  gixxl-hunior,  so  that  I  felt  a  little 
ashamed  of  myself.  “  But,  if  you  don’t  like  it,  and 
you  feel  so  strongly  about  it  as  all  this,  the  money 
sh  ill  not  be  touched.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  rely  on 
mv  judgment  again,  until  I  have  had  the  chance 
of  proving  to  you  that  it  is  reliable.  But  now, 
about  my  going  to  Paris?  You  won’t  mind  it 
mueh,  will  you,  darling  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,  I  shall  not  mind  it.  I  know  you 
will  not  be  away  longer  than  you  need ;  and  I  shall 
be  quite  satisfied  to  make  the  best  of  it,  if  it  is  to 
be.” 

It  may  seem  verv  surprising  and  foolish  that  we 
should  have  regartled  a  journey  to  Paris  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  any  importance,  but  we  were  ipiiet,  unfash¬ 
ionable  people,  perhaps  even  behind  our  time, 
which  was  ten  years  (which  is  a  century)  behind 
this  present  epoch,  at  which  Robert  and  1  have  just 
executed  a  European  tour  with  perfect  comjKisure 
and  satisfaction.  After  we  had  talked  a  little 
more,  and  Robert  ha<l  told  me  he  was  to  have  his 
final  instructions  on  the  following  day,  and  to  start 
on  the  tliird,  we  went  homewards.  My  mother-in- 
law  was  not  so  unpleasant,  I  thought,  as  she  had 
been  all  d.ay.  Best-parlor  ji.arade  being  over,  we 
dined  in  the  ordinary  sitting-r(K)m,  and  she  did  not 
contradict  or  sniff  so  much  as  ustiiil.  She  did,  in¬ 
deed,  announce  an  impending  visit  to  Mrs.  John, 
which  was  rather  dreadful,  and  for  the  day  of 
Robert’s  departure  also ;  but  I  tlid  not  mind  it.  I 
was  thinking  about  the  gold  mine,  and  Mr.  Disney, 
and  what  queer  tilings  “  business  ”  and  speculation 
were,  and  how  strange  it  was  that  women  should 
ever  really  wish  to  be  practically  mixed  up  in  such 
affairs,  —  of  how  much  nicer  it  was  to  stay  at  home 
comfortably,  and  be  taken  care  of,  and  just  have 
enough  money  to  settle  all  the  books  every  week, 
and  to  feel  perfect  comiiosure  at  the  advent  of  the 


tax  collectors  and  landlord’s  agent,  together  with 
other  thoughts  of  a  like  commonplace,  feminine, 
and  unambitious  character. 

My  mother-in-law  took  the  announcement ,  of 
Robert’s  intended  journey  tolerably  well,  for  her. 

“  Legal  business  ”  was  a  legitimate,  if  not  an  ex- 
ansivc  explanation  of  its  object;  and  when  she 
ad  expressed  disapproving  astonishment  that  Eng¬ 
lish  lawyers  should  not  find  busini'ss  enough  in 
their  own  Christian  country,  and  her  conviction 
that  no  good  ever  came  out  of  meddling  with  for¬ 
eigners,  —  ideas  on  which  Robert  offered  no  com¬ 
ment,  —  she  relinquished  the  subject. 

“'1110  great  point,”  Robert  repi*ated,  after  he  had 
talked  about  Mr.  Disney  and  Los  Angelos  as  long 
as  he  could  keep  his  eyes  open,  “  is  to  get  the  start 
of  every  one  else.  We  have  it  so  far ;  but  a  chance 
like  this  cannot  long  be  kept  (puet ;  and  I  under¬ 
stand  Disney  is  just  the  kind  of  man  to  blab  about 
his  afl’airs  to  everybody.  It  is  a  g(X)d  thing  he  is 
not  in  London,  or  Dorrison’s  offer  would  be  known 
all  over  town,  and  there  would  be  scores  ready  to 
outbid  him.” 

“Would  Mr.  Disney  sell  the  mine  at  all  to  Mr. 
Dorrison,  or  to  anyboily,  if  he  were  not  in  difficul¬ 
ties  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  To  be  sure  he  would.  Don’t  make  yourself 
unhapjiy  with  the  notion  that  we  are  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  miseries  of  a  fellow-creature  in  distress, 
to  get  valuable  property  out  of  him  at  an  alarming 
sacrifice, ;  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Disney  is  one 
of  those  reckless,  wild,  semi-savage,  ivstless,  irra¬ 
tional  fellows  who  seem  to  be  a  jieculiar  product  of 
this  age,  but  perhaps  existed  before  it,  who  never 
keep  to  anything,  and  are  no  sooner  embarked 
in  a  preject,  than  they  want  to  throw  it  ui),  and  go 
into  something  else.  Disney  would  have  been  safe 
to  sell  the  mine  qt  any  rate,  only  Dorrison  would 
probably  not  have  bought  it,  and  I  should  never 
have  had  this  chance.  Have  you  any  further 
scruples,  Martha  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not,”  I  replied.  And,  indeed,  I  had 
not.  I  never  really  susjHJcted  that  Roliert  would 
lend  himself  to  any  transaction  in  the  least  of  an 
ecpuvocal  nature,  but  I  was  glad  to  have  it  ex¬ 
plained  to  me.  It  is  to  be  hoped  all  women  are 
not  so  stupid  and  so  timid  about  tilings  of  the  kind 
as  I  am.  How  I  longed  to  say  to  Roliert  that  I 
wished  he  could  get  a  certain  sum  lor  his  services, 
in  this  matter  of  the  gold  mine,  a  nice  sum,  to  be 
paid  regularly  in  instalments,  the  first  instalment 
at  once  !  I  always  wanted  everytliing  to  be  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  and  to  be  paid  at  once !  I  never  had  any 
opinion  of  shares ;  I  had  never  known  them  to  do 
anvthing  but  go  (lown,  just  when  it  was  most  desir¬ 
able  that  they  should  go  up.  But  I  did  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  what  I  felt  on  tliis  occasion. 

About  that  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  which 
had  been  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  RolH-rt’s  con¬ 
fidences  to  me,  I  had  better  be  explicit  in  this 
j)lace.  I  have  already  said  that  I  had  had  a  very 
small  fortune  to  bring  to  Robert  when  he  married 
me,  and  that  he  had  l>een  unfortunate  in  the  uses 
to  which  he  had  put  it.  Our  marri.age  had  licen 
an  unceremonious  affair,  truth  to  tell,  a  very  self- 
willed  affair,  into  the  particulars  of  which  I  do  not 
choose  to  enter,  liecause  there  are  eves  in  the  head 
of  a  certain  exceedingly  precious  little  individual, 
very  bright,  beautiful  blue  eyes,  which  may  rest 
upon  this  simple  narrative,  ani  which  I  should  not 
wish  to  meet  with  the  record.  Not  that  anything 
self-willed,  disobedient,  ever  so  slightly  mutinous  or 
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froward,  is  to  Ims  apprt'hended  from  the  possessor 
of  those  bri^'ht,  blue  eyes ;  O  dear  me,  are  not  our 
children  paragons  of  all  |X!rfectiou,  dagrant  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  avoidance  t)f  every  pit  into  wliich  the 
teet  of  their  parents  have  stumbled !  Nevertheless, 
1  am  not  going  to  set  down  in  black  and  white 
how  Robert  and  I  luanned  without  settlements, 
because  I  don’t  intend  that  any  young  persons  in 
whose  matrimonial  prosijects  I  may  hei’cafter  have 
an  interest  shall  do  likewise.  Tlierc  are  very  few 
Robert  Herons  going,  in  this  day,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief.  That  five  hundred  jmunds, 
however,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  little  fortune 
I  brought  Robert,  and  which  he  disposed  of,  to  the 
best  of  his  judgment,  but  unlbrtunately,  owing  to 
the  odious  wickedness  of  the  unj)rinci))led  people 
who  misrepresented  things  to  him  so  infamously. 
This  money  was  a  legacy,  left  me  a  short  time  after 
my  maiTiage,  ami  when  we  were  already  in  money 
troubles,  by  my  Uncle  Nicholas,  my  mother’s  only 
brother.  He  did  not  bequeath  to  Gerty  any  lega¬ 
cy;  Uncle  Nicholas  knew  about  her  engagement 
to  the  lieutenant  of  marines,  and  highly  disap¬ 
proved  of  it.  lie  did  not  know  thiit  Robert  was  in 
ix;cuniary  difficulties,  or  I  do  not  think  he  would 
nave  left  me  the  five  hundred  pounds,  t()r  he  liked 
moilerately  prosperous  people,  and  had  an  honest, 
good-humored  scorn  for  those  who  ilid  not  “  get 
on,”  in  his  sense  of  the  word.  By  the  time  this 
money  came  to  me,  I  was  thoroughly  frightened, 
and  we  had  made  up  oim  minds  that  oiu:  house 
must  be  given  up,  anti  the  Claphani  arrangement 
entered  into.  Ami  here  1  wish  to  reconl  that 
Robert  had  not  the  least  notion  of  what  it  cost  me 
to  agree  to  and  carry  through  that  arrangement, 
and  that  I  do  not  believe  any  man  ever  does  or 
can  realize  the  sufferings  of  women  in  such  mat¬ 
ters.  'rim  money  was  not  enough  to  get  ns  out  of 
our  difficulties,  and  yet  it  was  enough  to  tranquil¬ 
lize  my  fears,  and  give  us  a  feeling  of  help  at  need, 
of  a  stay  in  the  background.  Robert  left  the 
money  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Ilackett,  an  old 
fVientl  of  my  fiither’s,  and  explained  to  liim  that  it 
was  to  be  kept  in  trust  for  me,  and  considered  ex¬ 
clusively  miue.  “  As  much  your  own  as  if  you  had 
not  married  me  without  a  settlement,”  Robert  said, 
smiling ;  and  1  felt  very  much  relieved  by  the  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  very  hapj>y  about  it. 

Nothing  that  had  passed  alK)ut  the  gold  mine 
made  me  understand  so  fully  how  much  Robert’s 
mind  was  running  uijon  it,  and  the  confidence  and 
ardor  with  which  he  hail  taken  it  np,  as  Ids  allu¬ 
sion  to  this  five  hundred  |)oumis,  his  hinting  at  its 
employment  in  the  enterprise.  I  was  glad  he  had 
abandoned  the  idea,  though  I  certainly  regretted 
having  spoken  so  sharply  about  it.  lie  went  off 
into  the  City  the  following  morning  in  very  good 
spirits ;  and  I  made  tlie  few  prei)aration8  necessary 
for  his  journey  as  cheerfully  as  I  could,  under  the 
grim  and  gloomy  siqmrintendencc  of  my  mother-in- 
law,  wIm)  w£w  not,  1  could  not  hcli)  thinking,  alto¬ 
gether  free  from  a  suspicion  that  tnere  might  be  a 
little  j)leasnre  iu  addition  to  “  business  ”  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  tliis  trip  of  Robert’s.  Tldnking  this,  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  say  I  ho|)ed  Robert  would  have  time  to  see 
something  of  Paris,  would,  in  short,  enjoy  himself  as 
much  as  possible.  But  she  did  not  like  that  view 
of  the  case.  Business  was  business,  and  pleas¬ 
ure  was  pleasure,  and  for  her  part  she  did  not 
“  hold  with  ”  any  Christian  Englishman’s  amusing 
himself  in  foreign  parts,  away  from  his  wife.  I  will 
do  my  mother-in-law  the  justice  to  say  she  stood 


up  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  women,  and  was 
a  stanch  stickler  for  the  domesticities. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  meet  Robert  as  usual. 
'Tlie  weather  was  beautiful ;  the  trees  in  full  leaf ; 
a  light  shower  had  newly  sprinkled  the  roads, 
allayed  the  dust,  and  brought  out  all  the  early  sum¬ 
mer  fragrance.  I  had  often  heard  how  beautiful 
Paris  is  in  May,  and  was  very  glad  Robert  was  to 
see  the  fair  city.  He  was,  as  usual,  punctual ;  and, 
as  usual,  we  walked  away  together.  All  was  right ; 
he  had  had  a  final  interview  with  Mr.  Dorrison ; 
had  received  full  instructions,  and  was  sanguine  as 
to  the  result  of  the  negotiations  he  was  empowered 
to  carry  out. 

“  Disney  is  a  very  troublesome  fellow,  I  am  sure,” 
he  said.  “  I  expect  to  have  much  trouble  in  bring¬ 
ing  him  to  the  point.  People  say  you  never  get 
quite  the  truth  out  of  any  man  about  Ids  debts,  and 
1  suppose  he  is  no  exception.  He  is  eccentric,  too ; 
crotchety  and  slippery  to  the  last  degree.  And 
Dorrison  seems  to  think  we  shall  be  very  lucky  if 
we  do  not  find  him  coquetting  with  us,  and  then,  at 
the  last  moment,  throwing  us  over  for  somebody 
else.” 

“  But  I  thought  you  said  nobody  but  Mr.  Dorri¬ 
son  was  moving  in  this  business  ?  ” 

“  Nor  is  any  one,  to  our  positive  knowledge  ;  but 
Dorrison  thinks  from  the  shifty  tone  of  Disney’s  let¬ 
ters,  and  certain  other  indications  which  have  come 
under  his  observation,  that  there  is  a  partv  in  com¬ 
munication  with  Disney,  —  no  other  tian  that 
queer  old  fellow  Sloane,  who  lives  at  Sydenham, 
and  ,wh()m  we  have  n>et  two  or  three  times  at 
John’s.” 

“  I  remember,  —  the  deaf  man  who  mutters  to 
himself,  and  screams  at  every  one  else.  Is  he  a 
sjK'Culator  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  and  a  successful  one,  or  we  should  not 
have  met  him  at  John’s.  If  this  is  the  case,  he 
has  probably  had  a  hint  from  Mrs.  John,  who  has, 
I  suppose  found  out,  from  some  incautiousness  of 
Wain  Wright’s,  wliat  game  was  on  the  cards.  I 
have  often  wondered  at  Wainwright’s  telling  John 
and  his  wife  about  his  business  as  he  does,  when 
he  must  know  they  do  nothing  but  sneer  at  him.” 

“  But,”  I  said,  “  I  think  that  is  the  very  reason, 
ilr.  Wainwright  is  a  weak  sort  of  man,  who  cannot 
bear  to  be  sneered  at,  even  by  people  whose  con¬ 
tempt  ought  not  to  be  esteemed  an  important 
misfortune ;  and  as  he  knows  they  regard  hinj  as 
an  idle,  loafing  sort  of  jierson  simply  because  he 
is  not  rich,  he  is  not  unnaturally,  considering  he 
M  weak,  glad  to  make  the  most  of  any  moderately 
profitable  business  he  may  have  to  do.” 

“  Very  likely  you  are  right ;  but  if  so,  his  weak¬ 
ness  may  do  mischief.  At  all  events,  it  cannot  be 
helped  now,  and  I  have  not  time  to  find  out  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  I  hope  1  shall  not  find  any  one  in 
the  field ;  but  if  I  do,  I  must  only  outbid  him,  if 
the  game  be  worth  the  candle.” 

“  What  is  your  first  move  to  be  ?  ” 

“  To  find  Hisney,  —  we  have  two  addresses,  and 
he ’s  sure  to  be  comeatable  at  either,  —  and  to  state 
to  the  best  advantage  Dorrison’s  terms.  He  will 
clear  oft'  Disney’s  liabilities,  give  him  a  certain 
sum  down,  so  as  to  start  him  off  to  New  York, 
and  agi’ee  t<)r  the  pa^anent  of  the  purchase-money 
at  certain  dates,  provided  the  reports  which  shall 
be  made  by  the  persons  whom  Dorrison  will  send 
out  to  inspect  the  Campo  de  los  Angelos  be  quite 
satisfactory.” 

“  But  if  they  are  not,  what  becomes  of  all  the 
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money  Mr.  Dorrison  ^ill  have  paid  ?  Mr.  Disney  is 
not  likely  to  give  it  back  ;  and  if  he  does  not  buy 
the  mine  in  the  long  run,  it  will  all  have  been 
spent  for  nothing,” 

“  My  dear  Martha,”  said  Roliert,  “  that  little  cal¬ 
culation  of  yours  is  remarkably  feminine,  and 
I  exceedingly  wise.  But  the  essence  of  speculation, 
and  indeed  of  more  regular  business,  more  amenable 
to  routine,  is,  that  you  must  make  up  your  mind 
to  throw  out  sprats,  if  you  would  catch  whales. 
Nothing  venture,  nothing  have.  If  the  mine  of 
Campo  de  los  Angelos  is  what  Dorrison  believes 
I  it  to  be,  he  will  never  have  made  a  better  invest¬ 
ment  in  his  life  than  the  money  it  will  have  cost 
him  to  do  the  thing  quietly,  keeping  it  away  from 
public  competition ;  and  if  it  does  not,  why,  such 
small  losses  are  all  in  the  day’s  work  of  a  man  like 
him.” 

“  But,  if  the  mine  does  not  turn  out  as  well  as 
Mr.  Dorrison  expects,  what  about  you  f  Of  course 
1  I  cannot  but  think  chledy  of  you,  Robert.  In  that 
case,  all  your  trouble,  and  your  journey  to  Paris, 

I  and  goinw  away  from  me,  and  —  and  —  everj  thing, 
will  be  all  no  use,  won’t  it  ?  And  what  does  Mr. 
Shaw  say  to  it  ?  ” 

“  O,  never  mind  him.  Shaw  is  a  very  good 
fellow,  and  thinks,  with  reason,  that  his  best  place 
is  at  the  office,  looking  after  the  odd  six-and- 
eightpences,  —  very-  odd  they  have  been  up  to  this 
j  time,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  lie  does  not  want  to 
interfere  in  anything  of  this  kind.  And  as  for  me, 
it  cannot  be  a  loss  to  me,  for  I  shall  have  all  my 
I  expenses  and  a  liberal  fee  from  Dorrison,  if  notliing 
comes  of  it :  and  if  it  turns  out  well,  I  shall  have 
made  a  capital  hit.” 

Something  certain  was  to  come  of  it,  then,  at 
any  rate.  Tliis  e.xplicit  statement  elicited  from 
Robert,  my  spirits  rose.  I  did  not  tell  liiin  so.  I 
felt  I  must  provoke  him,  however  long-suffering  he 
might  be,  by  such  an  avowal ;  but  in  my  heart  I 
I  thought  a  gniat  deal  more  of  the  liberal  tee,  which 
was  a  certainty,  than  of  the  capital  hit  wliich 
“  might  ”  be  made. 

I  Robert  went  off  on  his  journey  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  ;  and  after  our  early  dinner,  my  mother-in-law 
departed,  in  the  lop-sided  brougham,  —  the  horse 
looking  more  than  ever  repulsive,  in  consequence 
of  his  having  rubbed  some  hair  off  his  tail,  thereby 
establishing  a  bare  patch  to  match  that  on  his  side ; 
and  the  coachman  more  than  usually  sullen  and 
odious.  The  day  was  beautiful,  however ;  and  as 
we  lumbered  heavily  along,  I  enjoyed  the  summer 
weather,  followed  Robert  mentally  on  his  way,  and 
felt  extremely  gla<l  that  one  of  Mrs.  Heron’s  pecu¬ 
liarities  was  a  diislike  to  talking  in  a  carriage.  Tlie 
visit  was  not  more  than  ordinarily  tedious.  Rob¬ 
ert’s  trip  to  Paris  was  of  course  commented  upon, 
and  loftily  pronounced  by  Mrs.  John  to  be  “  very 
much  calculated  to  unsettle  a  young  professional 
man  ” ;  as  if  Robert  were  a  naturally  dissipated  and 
unprincipled  person,  —  not  to  be  trusted  away  from 
the  wholesome  restraints  of  office  hours  and  Clap- 
;  ham  evenings.  But  she  charitably  hoped  Robert 
had  made  a  profitable  business  connection,  as  he 
was  employed  by  a  person  who  required  liim  to  go 
“  abroad  ”  in  his  service.  I  replied  that  I  hoped 
so,  that  I  believed  Robert  expected  it  would  prove 
so,  but  said  generally  as  little  as  possible,  —  a  line 
!  of  tactics,  on  my  part,  which  did  not  please  Mrs. 

I  John,  who  was  insatiably  curious,  but  induced  her 
,  j  to  remark,  spitefully,  that  it  was  evident  Robert  ad- 
I  hered  to  the  masculine  belief  that  women  were  not 
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to  be  trusted  witli  business  matters,  and  to  the  mas¬ 
culine  practice  of  keeping  Ids  affairs  to  himself.  I 
did  not  contend  the  point  with  her.  If  she  chose 
to  regard  me  in  the  light  of  a  victim,  —  esteemed 
unworthy  of  my  husband’s  confidence,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  inferiority  of  mv  understanding, — 
she  might  do  so.  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
knowing  better,  and  knowing  also  that  notliing  was 
less  satisfactory  to  Mrs.  John  than  my  imperturb¬ 
able  calmness  on  such  occasions.  It  was  rather 
hard  on  John  that  I  declined  to  lose  my  temjier, 
for  Mrs.  John  always  lorded  it  over  him  trightfully, 
when  she  was  more  or  less  defeated  in  her  little 
manoeuvres ;  and  he  not  unfrequently  had  a  bad 
time  of  it  when  my  mother-in-law  and  I  had  been 
to  Acanthus  Lodge,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

[To  be  coatioued.] 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  reduced  its  price  to 
one  penny. 

An  English  pajicr  remarks,  with  a  slight  touch 
of  sarcasm,  that  Goldwin  Smith  “  appears  to  have 
become  deeply  attached  to  his  own  country.” 

A  COMMITTEE  of  Scientific  men  has  been  formed 
in  England  to  raise  a  monument  to  Faraday,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  acting  as  president  of  the  society. 

Tueke  is  a  “  Carlyle  and  Emerson  Association” 
in  London.  Its  object  is  not  altogether  plain  to 
unanointed  eyes,  but  “  every  admiriT  of  Carlyle, 
Emerson,  Matthew  Arnold,  &c.,  is  earnestly  en¬ 
gaged,  whateviT  his  position,  to  co-operate  in  the 
movement.”  The  Association  publish  a  magazine 
called  “  The  Idealist.”  Tliat  this  magazine  is  in 
want  of  subscribers  is  perhaps  a  sordid  reflection. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  many  parts  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland  the  natives  prefer  their  ragged  dirtv 
one-pound  notes  to  the  brightest  sovereign.  Indeed, 
the  inorii  soiled  and  worn  the  papiT  the  better  it  is 
liked,  the  theory  being  that  it  must  be  genuine  since 
it  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  pi^ople  ;  had  there  been  anything  wrong  with  it, 
it  would  have  been  discovered  before. 

A  Fuench  doctor  has  discovered  that  turpentine 
is  a  sure  antidote  to  phosphorus,  and  he  commends 
this  discovery  most  especially  to  parents  whose 
children  have  been  sucking  lucifer  matches.  It  ap- 
jiears  that,  in  more  than  twenty  cases  of  this  kind 
he  has  employed  turpentine  (one  teaspoonful  neat) 
successfully ;  and  his  report  on  the  subject  of  these 
cures  has  been  favorably  received  by  the  Academy 
of  Medicine. 

The  new  opera  house  at  Vienna,  the  first  stone 
of  which  was  laid  in  1862,  has  cost  £  600,000. 
There  were  two  architects,  one  to  superintend  the 
construction,  and  the  other  the  decorations,  but 
neither  lived  to  see  the  completion  of  the  building; 
both  died  last  year.  The  house  is  lighted  b^  4,000 
jets  of  gas.  The  salle  is  decorated  in  white  and 
gold,  with  red  hangings,  and  illuminated  with  420 
jets  of  gas  and  numerous  candelabra. 

As  Mr.  Lecky’s  book  has  given  a  fresh  stimulus 
to  the  old  controversy  on  the  genesis  of  morals,  the 
following  concise  statement  of  French  opinion  on 
the  subject  (from  the  Vie  Parisienne)  may  perhaps 
be  interesting  at  this  moment ;  at  least,  it  is  decid- 
1  ed  enough :  “  II  n’y  a  ni  bien  ni  mal ;  ni  vice,  ni 
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vertu ;  ni  beautc,  ni  laideur ;  il  y  a  des  traditions  re¬ 
vues,  des  usages  aduiis,  et  des  appr^ciation^relaftves 
au  temps  et  k  la  socidtd  dans  laijuelle  on  vit.” 

The  Rangoon  Times  describes  a  Burmese  festi¬ 
val  called  the  “  Nga  Thoob  Pwai,”  —  the  fish-lilx'r- 
ating  feast,  —  which  occurs  every  year.  The  Bur¬ 
mese  bi'lieve  it  highly  meritorious  to  save  all  kinds 
of  life,  and  during  the  month  of  April  they  go 
through  the  bazaars  and  buy  up  all  the  live  fish 
they  can  find,  as  well  as  fowls,  ducks,  goats,  cows, 
turtles,  and  other  animals.  The  fish  are  set  free  in 
a  large  lake  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rangoon,  and 
the  birds  and  beasts  are  turned  loose  in  the  jungle. 

It  would  apjiear  tliat  the  business  of  printing 
and  publishing  is  not  without  its  unpleasantness  in 
Paris.  Here  is  a  case  in  point :  M.  Schiller  is  a 
publisher  in  Paris ;  and  for  some  time  he  ))rinted 
two  sheets,  —  tlie  Rappel  and  the  Pays.  'ITie  Rappel 
is  revolutionary;  the  Pays  is  ultra- Imiierialist. 
When  the  elections  were  over  the  police  began  to 
lock  up  the  editorial  exciters  of  hatred,  &c.,  and 
such  was  M.  Schiller’s  alarm  that  he  refused  to 
continue  publishing  the  Rappel.  But  when  the 
offices  of  the  Rappel  were  searched,  and  the  last 
numbers  of  the  pa|K>r  found  to  be  seditious,  M. 
Schiller  was  prosecuted  by  the  Minister  of  Justice. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  sooner  was  one  prosecu¬ 
tion  commenced  than  another  was  begun  by  the 

nrietor  of  the  Rap])el  for  breach  of  contract.  In 
instances  the  unhappy  M.  Schiller  was  found 
guilty ;  the  verdicts  costing  him  a  month’s  impris¬ 
onment  and  2,000  francs. 

A  Paiusiak  journal  points  out  with  some  grim¬ 
ness  how  it  may  be  safer  in  France,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  slay  one’s  neighbor  than  to  thrash 
him.  An  unfortunatt^  man  named  Patry,  having 
acijuircd  nroofs  of  Ids  wife’s  infidelity,  recentlv  killed 
her  and  nred  at  her  lover,  a  learned  but  gallant  at¬ 
torney.  For  this  double  crime,  murder  ami  intent  to 
murder,  he  was  tried  at  the  assizes  of  Tours,  and 
acquitted  with  honors.  “Now,”  remarks  the  jour¬ 
nal,  “  if  instead  of  killing  his  wife,  this  man  had 
merely  given  her  a  Ix'ating;  and  if,  instead  of 
shooting  three  slugs  at  the  attorney,  he  had  caught 
hold  of  that  worthy  by  the  neck  and  belabored  him 
in  the  market-phice  the  law  would  certainly  have 
punished  him  with  a  fine  of  100  francs  on  the  first 
count,  and  two  months’  imprisonment  on  the  second. 
Whence  it  ensues  —  such  at  least  is  the  obviously 
French  conclusion  —  that  a  double-barrelled  gun  is 
a  more  useful  adjimct  to  a  marital  trousseau  than  a 
horsewhip. 

A  Paris  correspondent  tells  the  following  anec¬ 
dote  of  the  venerable  Count  de  Flahault. 

The_  Count  took  an  active  part  in  the  three  days 
at  VV aterloo,  and,  unlike  his  cliiefs,  did  not  distin¬ 
guish  himself  bv  betraying  his  sovereign.  He  had 
a  servant,  one  Peter,  who  died  lately,  devoted  in 
his  attachment,  which  attachment,  however,  now  and 
then  proved  somewhat  inconvenient,  owing  to  the 
persistence  with  which  he  manifested  it.  A  heaw 
storm  of  rain,  as  well  as  of  bullets,  was  pouring 
down  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  The  general  ab- 
.sorbed  by  watching  the  movements  of  his  bri<rade, 
suddenly  perceived  Peter  following  liim.  “  Go 
back,”  he  said ;  “  I  forbid  your  being  with  me,” 
Md,  putting  spurs  to  his  charger,  moved  his  posi¬ 
tion.  An  hour  later  a  shriek  of  anguish  uttered 
on  his  right  made  him  turn  his  head,  and  he  then 
saw  Peter  on  the  ground,  his  thigh-bone  smashed 


by  a  splinter  from  a  ball.  Furious,  and  without  re¬ 
flecting  on  his  words,  “  Serves  you  right,”  exclaimed 
the  Count ;  “  why  did  you  not  obey  my  orders  ?  ” 
“Well!”  n-plied  the  devoted  servant,  “if  these 
English  had  broken  your  thigh  instead  of  mine, 
who  would  have  carried  you  to  the  rear  ?  ” 

One  of  the  Loudon  theatres  is  playing  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  drama,  the  scene  of  wliich  is  laid  in  America 
(luriug  the  late  war.  The  play  is  entitled  “  Eden- 
dale.”  The  plot  mipears  to  be  this  :  — 

Edendale  is  a  Virginian  estate  owned  by  one 
Colonel  Vandeleur,  a  Southern  gentleman,  whose 
daughter  Ada,  the  Juliet  of  the  play,  finds  her 
Romeo  in  Esmond  Fairholt,  au  officer  in  the  United 
States  army.  Edendale  is  first  exhibited  while 
jKjace  yet  prevails,  and  the  course  of  true  love 
between  Ada  and  Fairholt  is  running  smoothly 
enough.  Tlien  come  the  news  of  the  attack  upon 
F ort  Sumter.  F airholt  has  to  join  the  forces  of  the 
North,  and  to  take  arms  against  the  Yandeleurs 
and  the  South.  The  lovers,  parted  under  these 
painful  circumstances,  do  nut  meet  again  until 
Edendale  has  been  ravaged  by  war  and  the  Con¬ 
federate  cause  has  suffered  terribly.  Ada  hardens 
her  heart  against  her  lover,  and  holds  him  in  detes¬ 
tation  as  one  of  the  oppressors  of  her  country. 
Colouel  Vandeleur  is  killed  in  action  and  his  son  is 
taken  prisoner.  An  interval  of  eighteen  months 
separates  the  events  of  the  second  and  third  acts. 
The  war  is  over.  Fairholt  has  become  a  general, 
and  has  received  from  the  President  a  grant  of  the 
Edendale  property  as  a  reward  for  Ids  services  in 
the  field.  (!)  lie  restores  the  estate  to  Mrs.  Vande¬ 
leur,  and  obtains  the  release  of  her  son  from  captiv¬ 
ity.  Ultimately  Ada  softens  towards  the  generous 
conqueror,  and  the  curtain  falls  upon  her  complete 
reconciliation  with  him. 

The  Gnuhix,  it  would  appear,  is  in  search  of  a 
theatrical  critic,  its  own  having  married.  The 
Gauloii^  bethought  of  a  combination  by  which  it 
could  secure  the  popular  name  of  Alexander  Du¬ 
mas  Jits  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  its  late  critic,  and 
accordingly  wrote  to  beg  of  the  author  of  “  La  Dame 
aux  Camelias  ”  to  fix  his  own  terms,  .select  his  own 
hours,  write  not  ordinary  feuiUetons  de  theatre,  but 
a  series  of  articles  that  might  subsequently  appear 
en  volume,  jmd  thus  add  another  leaf  to  his  wreath 
of  literary  fame  ;  in  tact,  the  Gaulois  clothed  the 
suggestion  in  tempting  attire,  and  gives  us  M. 
Dumas’s  reply,  which,  unfortunately  for  that  most 
amusing  paper,  contains  au  unqualified  refusal, 
chiefly  grounded  on  the  fact  of  the  growing  in<lif- 
ference  of  the  present  generation  to  any  serious 
literary  work.  “  The  public,”  writes  M.  Dumas, 
^uts  La  Patti,  Mdlle.  Favart,  Blanche  d’ Antiguy, 
Theresa,  Schneider,  Le  Petit  Faust,  Julie,  ija 
Belle  IldRne,  les  inutiles,  races  emeutes,  all  in  the 
same  basr,  considers  them  as  on  the  same  level,  and 
weighs  them  all  in  the  same  balance.  Whatever 
attracts  the  public  from  home  is  equally  popular, 
because  in  tnith,  ils'emhete  at  home;  friends  no 
longer  meet  on  intimate  terms,  family  ties  are 
loosening,  reflection  terrifies,  and  solitude  becomes 
unbearable.  The  public,  therefore,  rushes  out,  and 
"oes  wherever  there  is  most  excitement,  and  there¬ 
fore  wherever  there  is  most  chance  of  distraction. 
We  may  ask  for  applause  and  for  money,  but  we 
shall  not  obtain  attention.  Talk  of  the  work  that 
has  been  the  most  frequently  acted,  applauded,  or 
hissed,  the  public  will  not  listen  to  you.  What 
does  it  care  for  the  art,  the  object,  the  merit,  or 
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the  influence  on  society  of  a  literarj^  coniiwsition  ?  | 
All  it  asks  for  is  the  sensation  of  the  moment.”  In 
these  few  lines  Alexander  Dumas  fils  photographs 
the  Parisian  jmblie  of  the  year  oi’ grace  1860. 

Close  upon  the  deaths  of  Rossini,  Berlioz,  and 
Molitpie  has  come  that  of  Albert  Grisar,  a  com]x>sGr 
whose  works  will  long  have  a  jdace  ujK)n  the 
French  operatic  stage,  (irisar,  born  at  Anvers  in 
1808  and  apprenticed  to  a  commercial  house  at 
Liverpool,  did  not  devote  himself  entirely  to  music 
till  1830.  His  success,  however,  was  rapid.  In 
1833  his  first  «)pera,  “  Le  JIariage  Impossible,”  was 
produced  at  the  Thcfltre  de  la  Monnaie,  Brussels, 
and  proved  so  far  successftil  that  it  encourage<l  him 
to  try  his  fortune  in  Paris.  Two  years  afterwards 
he  wrote  “  Sarali”  for  the  Opera  Comique,  follow¬ 
ing  it  up  by  other  works  which  successively  added 
to  his  reputation.  “  Gillcs  Ravisseur  ”  (1848)  was 
the  beginning  of  a  series  of  triumphs.  ‘‘  Les  Por- 
cherons”  ('1850),  “Bon  soir,  M.  Pantalon”  (1851), 
“  Le  Carillonneur  de  Bruges”  (1852),  and  “  Le 
Chien  du  Jardinier  ”  (1855),  were  all  received  with 
acclamation.  In  the  last-named  year  Grisar’s  for¬ 
tune  culminated.  Afflicted  with  a  long  and  serious 
illness,  he  did  nothing  till  1862,  while  his  subse¬ 
quent  productions  added  little  to  his  fame  and 
attained  but  a  moderate  success.  During  the  last 
few  years  his  life  seems  to  have  been  sadly  embit¬ 
tered.  He  grew  taciturn  and  morose.  “  A  great 
beer-drinker,  says  M.  Arthur  Pougin  in  La  Fraiire 
Musirnh,  “  he  went  every  evening  to  a  cafe,  cow¬ 
ered  down  in  a  comer,  apart,  wrapped  in  his  large 
brown  cloak,  and  there  swallowed  innumerable 
glasses  without  speaking  a  word.”  With  this  mor- 
Did  condition  his  end  was  in  keeping.  More  and 
more  tormented  by  “  iin  noir  chagrin,”  aj)oplexy, 
it  is  said,  brought  him  relief.  He  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed.  As  a  composer  Grisar  was  remarkable 
for  the  degree  in  which  he  illustrated  the  best  of 
traits  of  the  French  school.  Lively  and  graceful 
melo<ly  united  to  piquant  and  efl'ective  orchestra¬ 
tion  distinguish  all  his  works. 


FLO  AND  FIDO. 

Flo  is  devoted  to  sketching. 

She ’s  painting  the  slow-setting  sun, 

But  Fido,  he  fain  would  bo  stretching 
Ilis  legs  in  a  walk  or  a  run. 

Flo  finds  it  ample  enjoyment 
Tlie  beauties  of  nature  to  trace. 

While  Fido  — oh,  pleasant  employment !  — 

Must  gaze  in  his  mistress’s  face. 

With  a  whine  now  and  then. 

As  if  asking  her  when 

She  will  lay  by  her  sketch-lKwk  and  come  for  a  race. 

Of  all  save  her  picture  forgetful, 

Flo  finds  the  time  rapidly  go, 

WTiilc  Fido  —  rude  tlog  —  lias  grown  fretful. 

And  we;iry  of  looking  at  Flo. 

He  is  longing  like  mad  for  a  scamjier. 

And  wisldng  the  picture  were  iK)nc ; 

Tlie  waiting  cools  down,  like  a  damper. 

His  natural  spirits  and  fun. 

So  he  makes  tliis  remark. 

In  the  form  of  a  bark, 

“  Pray  leave  off  that  drawing  and  let ’s  have  a  run  I  ” 

O  Fido !  would  I  were  your  proxy, 

I ’d  sit  there  and  worship  all  day ! 


I  hi  dream  of  no  heterodoxy 
Like  wishing  to  scamper  away. 

You  —  fortunate  dog  —  are  permitted 
To  contemplate  Flora  the  fair ; 

You  may  stare,  but  you  ’ll  never  be  twitted 
With  hints  that  it ’s  vulgar  to  stare. 

You  ill-mannered  cur. 

While  you  ’re  sitting  near  her. 
What  taste  to  be  wishing  that  you  were  elsewhere  ! 

Why  Fred,  Tom,  Augustus,  and  Harry 
(The  giDund  that  she  tiuads  on  they  love) 
W'ould  be  proud,  sir,  to  fetch  or  to  carry. 

As  you  <lo,  her  kerchief  or  glove,  — 

Would  feel  themselves  aiiqily  rewarded 
By  one  of  the  smiles  she  gives  you, 

Tlu-y  ’<1  jump  at  the  least  chance  aflbrded 
To  lie  at  her  feet  as  you  do ! 

O  Fido,  fie,  fie 

You  ’re  more  happy  than  I, 

If  you  only  yom-  extjuisite  happiness  knew. 

Come,  leave  off  that  fretting  and  whining ; 

What  numbers  of  fellows  I  know 
Would,  their  lil)erty  gladly  resigning. 

Like  you,  Injcoine  ser\-ants  of  Flo  ! 

For  to  gaze  on  sweet  Flora,  unchidden. 

As  long  as  her  sketching  endures. 

Is  a  bliss  which  to  man  is  forbidden  — 

Which  your  blest  [x)sition  insures. 

Ay,  with  Flo  for  my  wife, 

I  could  lead  “  a  dog’s  lifi-  ”  — 
Pi’ovidcd,  of  course,  “  a  d!)g’s  life  ”  is  like  yours ! 
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Or  all  the  merry  little  birds  that  live  up  in  the  tree. 
And  carol  from  the  sycamore  and  chestnut, 

Tire  prettiest  little  gentleman  th.at  dearest  is  to  me, 
Is  the  one  in  coat  of  brown  and  scarlet  waistcoat. 
It ’s  cockit  little  Robin  I 
And  his  head  he  kee|is  a-bobbin’. 

Of  all  the  other  j)retty  fowls  1  ’d  choose  him ; 

For  he  sings  so  sweetly  still, 

Tlirough  his  tinj-  slender  bill, 

W'ith  a  little  patch  of  red  upon  his  bosom. 

When  the  frost  is  in  the  air,  and  the  snow  upon  the 
gi-ound. 

To  other  little  birdies  so  bewilderin’. 

Picking  up  the  crumbs  near  the  window  he  is  found, 
‘Singing  Christmas  stories  to  the  childi'cn  : 

Of  how  two  tender  babes 
Were  left  in  woodland  glades. 

By  a  cruel  man  who  took  ’em  thei’e  to  lose  ’em ; 
But  Bobby  saw  the  crime ; 
e  was  watching  all  the  time !) 

And  he  blushed  a  (wriect  crimson  on  his  bosom. 

When  the  changing  leaves  of  autumn  aiinmd  ns 
thickly  fall. 

And  everytliing  seems  sorrowful  and  saddening, 
Robin  may  be  bear'd  on  the  corner  of  a  wall 
Singing  what  is  solacing  and  gladdening. 

And  sure,  from  what  I ’ve  heard. 

He ’s  God’s  own  little  bird. 

And  sings  to  those  in  grief  just  to  amuse  ’em ; 

But  once  he  sat  forlorn 
On  a  cruel  Crown  of  Tliorn, 

And  the  blootl  it  stained  his  pretty  little  bosom. 
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